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THE CULTURAL 
TRADITIONS OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


O.. OF the youngest of the family of nations, yet with an 
ancient and interesting past, is the country of Afghanistan in the heart of Asia. 
A glance at the map will reveal the strategic position occupied by this land in 
history, on the trade routes from India and the Far East, through Central Asia to 
Iran, the Mediterranean coast and the west. While it is not so true of the present, 
until recent times the trade and cultural currents which passed through Afghan- 
istan were of great importance to both the East and West. In Roman times this 
trade was especially flourishing, and this is strikingly illustrated by the remains 
of Chinese silk, lovely carved Indian ivories, and Hellenistic plaques and statu- 
ettes found in the same site in Begram, a buried city north of Kabul." 


1. Cf. R. GHIRSHMAN, The Work of the French Archeological Mission in Afghanistan, 1940-1945, Begram- 
Kapisi, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” November 1945, p. 257, especially the map. 
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The archeological 
excavations by the French 
have also revealed many 
Buddhist monasteries in 
the mountain retreats of 
the Hindu Kush, some of 
which date from the 
VILE Century wien 
Buddhism was fast dis- 
appearing from Turke- 
stan to the north, and 
most of India as well. 
Not only did foreign cul- 
tures meet under these 
high mountains, but local 
and Iranian influences mixed with them. At the site of Fundukistan in the Hindu 
Kush mountains, Iranian-type plaster figures similar to those found in Chinese 
Turkestan, were uncovered, thus showing the close links with both Iran and 
Central Asia. 

To understand the present one must study the past, but the reverse is also 
true. This is certainly evident in Afghanistan, which has to the present been little 
affected by western influences. A survey of the ethnological and linguistic com- 
position of the country is necessary to a study of the various cultural and artistic 
traditions which flour- 
ished there in the past. 
This applies equally to 
the present, for the coun- 
try is by no means homo- 
geneous in culture today. 

Afghanistan may be 
divided into six parts ac- 
cording to the dominant 
cultural influences. In the 
south and east the coun- 
try is inhabited by the 


FIG. 1.— The Tomb of Ahmad Shah in Qandahar. 


2. Cf. J. Hacxin, The work 
of the French Archeological Mis- 
sion in Afghanistan 1036-7, in: 
“Indian Arts and Letters,” 12, 1938, 
pp. 41-50. D. SCHLUMBERGER is at 
present continuing the work at 
Begram. 


FIG. 2. — Tomb of Sultan Husain Baiqara in the ‘“’Musalla” of Herat. (The local people 
say it is the tomb of Kirgusa.) 
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Pushtu speaking Pathan tribesmen, tall 
in stature and proverbially warlike. 
Their dress is distinctive and fairly typi- 
cal of the area. 

In the east many tribesmen are fond 
of the color black. With long black 
hair, black turbans, swarthy features 
and black coats, they appear quite im- 
posing as well as fierce. In the south 
khaki is a favorite color, probably due 
to the proximity of British and Indian 
troops in their forts just across the fron- 
tier. Red is worn only by women to 
safeguard them from hostile bullets in a 
tribal war. A man who wears any red 
garments is deemed a coward by all 
frontier folk. 

Here the Indian influence on the 
customs, language and culture has al- 
ways been strong. The center of this Meas, NE ay 
atea is the once-walled city of Qandahar sc. 3, — Tilework on the Tomb of Muhammad Parsa in Balkh. 
in the midst of a fertile and very fruit- 
ful district. The number of different species of grapes found here is said to 
exceed two scores. 

The old city of Qandahar, like so many towns in this country, was built 
against the side of a mountain to afford protection on one side. It was here that 
the first Afghan kingdom was formed by a general of the Persian conqueror 
Nadir Shah. In 1747 Ahmad Shah Baba, after the death of his master, united 
the Afghan tribes and founded the Durrani dynasty, a branch of which continues 
to exist today. 

Ahmad Shah made Qandahar his capital, and it is here that he is buried 
(Fig. 1). The architecture of his tomb, as well as many other buildings in the 
vicinity, is characteristically Indian. Tiles are used only sparingly, and their 
colors are dull and unimpressive. The color of the building, a dirty shade of 
orange, does not contribute to its esthetic appeal. 

The tomb of Ahmad Shah’s father is of similar construction. This may be 
taken as a fair representation of the style preferred here. 

The western part of the country, centered about the city of Herat, is Persian 
in language, custom, and culture. Historically this area has been bound up with 
the province of Khurasan in adjoining Iran. The Persian dialect of Herat is 
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more akin to those of Khurasan than to the Kabul tongue. 

The last time the city flourished as a cultural center was in the XV Cen- 
tury. Herat was then the capital of the Timurid prince Husain Baiqara, ruler 
of a large empire, though not extending so far as that of his famous predecessor. 
At his court there flourished a brilliant company of literary men and artists, 
among them the poet Mir Ali Shir Navai, the historian Mirkhwand, and the 
renowned miniature painter Bihzad, as well as many others. 

The famous “musalla’®’ of Herat was built by sultan Husain, and he is buried 
there in an imposing mausoleum (Fig. 2). The Persian influence is obvious. 
The color of the tiles 
“Kashi” is the same soft 
blue-green found on the 
mosques and shrines of 
Meshed, Nishapur, and 
Isfahan. 

Today) 11 410 
Afghanistan, only in 
Herat are tiles still made 
and used for decorating 
mosques and tombs. In 
all other parts of the 
country art has van- 
ished. But the glory of 
Herat too has passed, and 
only a few forlorn tombs 
and shrines remain. 
Here, as in) Balkhoats 
abandoned rival in the 
north, a piece of tile is likely to fall from the walls of a shrine if a camera is 
pointed at it (Fig. 3). 

The plain of Afghan Turkestan, with the ancient city of Balkh, and the 
modern Mazar-i-Sharif, has always been exposed to invasions from the north. 
Consequently the population is a mixture of Uzbeks, Tajiks, and Turkomans. 
They speak different languages and wear characteristic costumes. In the bazar 
of Mazar-i-Sharif one may see a burly Turkoman, wearing his tall hat of karakul 
lambskin, or a haughty Uzbek aristocrat “boy,” with a long robe, black boots, 
multi-colored skull-cap, and a whip under his arm. 


FIG. 4.— The Shrine of Ali in Mazar-i-Sharif, 


3. A park where people gathered for common prayer on Friday, or on religious holidays. Most large 


towns of Central Asia had such parks. In the Herat “musalla” were tall pillars or minarets from which the 
faithful were called to prayer. 
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The great shrine of Mazar,* covered 
with deep blue tiles resplendent in the 
sunshine, is in striking contrast to the 
ruined Timurid minaret nearby, which is 
in the Herat style (Figs. 4 and 5). The 
shrine is massive and extensive, with a 
series of side chambers which add to the 
impression of power and stability (Fig. 
6). Nevertheless underneath it is mud, 
either stamped clay or large blocks of 
sun-dried mud. Baked bricks are every- 
where rare and expensive. 

The Turkish influence stands out, 
and, while the architecture is quite dif- 
ferent, and another question entirely, it 
still gives the same impression of power 
and strength that one feels on viewing 
the great Ottoman mosques of Istanbul 
(Mio w7) There is the same spirit in 
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FIG. 6. — Side Chamber of the Shrine at Mazar-i-Sharif. 


Turkestan as in Anatolia. 

It is here in the north that the lovely 
Turkoman rugs are woven by the tribes- 
women. In all Afghanistan only red col- 
ored rugs are woven. In the towns one 
finds everywhere only one type, the so- 
called “Bukhara” or “elephant-foot pat- 
tern.” Turkestan is probably the most in- 
teresting part of the country, and one 
feels the departed glory of the past as 


4. The origin of the town of Mazar-i-Sharif is 
told as follows: In the year 1480, when sultan Husain 
Baiqara, of the house of Timur, ruled, a certain dervish, 
or holy man, had a dream in which the fourth caliph 
Ali, hero of the Shi'ites, the dominant Muslim sect of 
Iran, appeared to him. The caliph told the dervish that 
he had been buried in a certain site near Balkh. The next 
day the holy man went with his friends to the spot and 
uncovered a tombstone engraved with the name Ali, as 
well as some bones. As a result sultan Husain ordered a 
shrine erected, around which grew the city of Mazar-i- 
Sharif (the holy shrine). 


ie 


FIG. 5. — Ruined Timurid Minaret in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
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nowhere else. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

On the northeastern frontiers of the 
country, next to India, live a hardy moun- 
taineer folk, who before their conversion 
to Islam at the end of the last century, 
were known as Kafirs (infidels). Speak- 
ing several interesting and little-known 
Iranian languages, they claim descent 
from the soldiers of Alexander the Great.’ 
And in truth one frequently sees tall, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired individuals who 
seem out of place in the bazars of the 
towns of the plains. In this little-known 
area, in contrast to the rest of the country, 
buildings of wood and stone are to be 
found. 

So little is known of this area, which 
is very difficult of access, that little can be 
said of the culture of these people. Be- 


FIG. 7. — The Mosque of Sultan Ahmet in Istanbul. 


fore their conversion to Islam their re- 
ligion was a curious mixture of idol- 
worship with ancient Indian concepts, 
mixed into a syncretic faith. The life- 
size wooden idols, brought from Kafiri- 
stan by the soldiers of Abdur Rahman, 
Afghan king who conquered and con- 
verted the country, are to be found in 
Paris as well as in the Kabul museum. 

We have mentioned the areas on the 
four sides of the compass, but what of the 


5. My friend Shah Abdullah Badakhshi, descended 
from the kings of Badakhshan, a mountainous territory 
near the Russian, Chinese, and Afghan frontiers, said that 
his mother knew many epic poems in the language of 
Badakhshan, and was renowned for the number she could 
remember. 


FIG. 8. — Hazaras who have adopted Turkoman dress. 
(Tajik in the rear.) 
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FIG. 9, — Government Building in Kabul built by Abdur Rahman. 


mountainous interior? In the Hindu Kush peaks, and their offshoots, many in- 
teresting things are to be found. The people who inhabit the highlands are called 
Hazaras,’ and are Mongoloids, although their original Mongol language has 
been discarded for Persian. They claim to be descendants of the troops of 
Genghis Khan, left there after the Mongol conqueror had subdued the coun- 
try. Little is known of their history, nor do they seem to have legends of their 
past. They are an industrious people and in many respects better workmen and 
craftsmen than their neighbors (Fig. 8). 

They belong to the sect of the Shi'ites’ in contrast to the rest of the popu- 
lation which is predominantly orthodox Muslim. The Hazaras also believe in 
a multitude of spirits, both good and evil. The fear of evil spirits may be the 
reason why their houses do not have windows and are securely locked at night, 
even at the cost of suffocating the inhabitants. Any Mongol influences in the art 
and culture of the country are probably due to them. 

Finally the Kabul valley must be mentioned as the meeting place of the 


6. From “hazar’—a thousand (Persian). This is possibly derived from the units of the Mongol army, 


which were composed of a thousand warriors, (touman). 
7. See note 4 above. 
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other five areas, for to the capital come people from all over the country. For- 
eigners, especially Indians, have contributed many ideas which blended with 
the local cultural heritage. Here the desire for large, grandiose structures, to 
whatever extent possible with mud as the building material, fired the imagination 
of officialdom. 

The result was a series of large tombs and mosques which culminated in the 
large government building of Abdur Rahman, built in the last century (Fig. 9). 
Here the Indian and Turkestan influences mix, but the result is not pleasing. 
Such is Kabul the capital, a hybrid of all cultures, but none distinctive. 

One may well ask why we have skipped from the XV Century to the XIX 
and back, in this brief discussion. The answer lies in the relative unimportance 
of time in the Orient, where traditions last long and change little. But each area 
has tenaciously clung to those traditions, and therein lies the interest in such a 
country as Afghanistan, which does not represent one culture changing through 
time, but many cultures, separate, and somewhat isolated, which have changed 
little in time. 

A realization of the position of the different peoples which inhabited, and 
still inhabit, Afghanistan, as well as their cultural affinities, is essential to an 
understanding of the cultural and artistic history of the country. 


RICHARD NS FERYE: 


TITIAN’S PORTRAIT 
OF PAUL III 


HE first reference to Titian’s portrait of the Pope is contained 
in two entries in the papal treasury of 1543.’ Letters of Pietro Aretino of July 
1543 and June 1544 follow; they give the painting due publicity and also refer to 
the reward which the Pope originally had in mind, namely, the sinecure of the 
Piombo. Later on, a prebend for Titian’s son Pomponio, was considered instead. 
Titian refused to accept the Piombo, and the prebend for Pomponio remained 
in the stage of promise.” This is the Venetian version of the story revealing that 
Titian did not receive immediate payment for this portrait. This version reappears 
in the next source, the Life of Pierino del Vaga by Vasari.* With fuller details 


1. La Santita del Nostro Signore Paolo Terzio, deve dare a me, Bernardino della Croce suo Thesauriere 
segreto . . . , 1543. A di 27 Maggio, ducati doi d’oro in oro pagati a Bernardino della Croce per tanti ne ha 
dati a M. Tiziano Pittore venetiano, per fare portoare il quadro del retratto di Sua Santita ch’ha fatto. E pit 
a di 10 luglio detto ducati cinquanta d’oro in oro a Mro Titiano Pittore quali Sua Santita gli dona per sue spese 
in tornare a Venezia. (Excerpts from the expense book of the papal exchequer, of 1543, quoted from A. VENTURI, 
Storia dell’Arte Italiana, Milan, 1928, vol. IX, part 3, p. 145). 

2. Lettere di Pietro Aretino, Paris, 1608/9, III, p. 36: “la fama... si piglia cotanto gran piacere in pub- 
blicare il miracolo fatto dal vostro pennello nel ritratto del pontefice, che si non fusse l'obbligo che tiene di bandire 
pel mondo la generosita dimostrata da vostro animo in rifiutare l’ufficio del Piombo, che in premio di cio penso 
di darvi la sua Santitale...” 

3. Le Vita de’ Piu Eccellenti Pittori ... da Giorcio Vasari, Florence 1880, vol. 5, p. 627/8: “[ Tiziano] 
avendo prima ritratto papa Paolo, quandro Sua Santita andù a Busse; ce non avendo remunerazione di quello 
nè d’alcuni altri che aveva fatti al Cardinale Farnese ed a Santafiore....” 
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the story of the portrait is 
told by Vasari in the very 
Life of Titian* where—in 
contrast to the statement 
mentioned above—the gen- 
erous payment made to Ti- 
tian is emphasized.’ In the 
same Vita, Vasari lists a 
Portrait of Paul IIT among 
Titian’s paintings in Urbi- 
no, together with portraits 
of Pope Sixtus IV and 
Pope Julius II. 

Any critic has to start 
with Vasari’s explicit pas- 
sage which, though appar- 
ently admitting no doubt as 
to its meaning, was incor- 
rectly translated in the Eng- 
lish Vasari edition of 1864." 
In the American edition of 
1917 however, it correctly 
rendered as follows: “In 
the year that Pope Paul III 
went to Bologna... Titian 
having gone to the Court 
took a portrait of His Holiness, a very fine work, and from it he made another for 
Cardinal Santafiore. Both of these works for which he was very well paid by 
the Pope are now in Rome; one in the guardaroba of Cardinal Farnese, the other 
in the hands of those who became heirs of the Cardinal Santafiore. Many copies 


FIG, 1,-— TITIAN. — Portrait of Paul III. — National Museum, Naples, Italy. 


4. VASARI, loc. cit., vol. VII, p. 442/3. 
ss The contradiction between the two passages was already blamed on Vasari by STEFANO Ticozzi (Vita dei 

Pittort Vecelli, Milan 1817, p. 134) and again by others. It may be due to the insertion into the biography of 
Titian of a passage contributed by Annibale Caro, unless it is simply one of the numerous oversights which 
occurred when Vasari combined the two main portions of his manuscript—his own notes and the material 
received from others. It has long since been a habit of the guides and guards in collections to emphasize the high 
prices paid for works of art; and Vasari just mentions the generous payment in listing the two paintings shown in 
Roman collections in his time. 

6. Ibid., p. 444. 


7. Lives of the Most Eminent Painters by Giorcio VASARI . . . translated from the Italian by Mrs. Jona- 
THAN Foster, London 1864, vol. 5, p. 392. 

8. Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters . . . , by G1orcto VASARI, edited by E. H. AND E. W. 
BLASHFIELD AND À. A. Hopkins, New York, 1917, vol. IV, p. 279, 280. 
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have been taken from them, and these are dispersed throughout Italy.” Thus 
in 1543 Titian painted a portrait of the Pope, and from it a second; at the time 
of Vasari’s writing both were preserved in Rome, in the guardaroba of Cardinal 
Farnese and with the heirs of Cardinal Santafiore respectively and had repeatedly 
been copied. Since Cardinal Santafiore died as late as 1564, the information by 
Vasari is up to date. As I understand it, the wording of the passage leads to the 
conclusions that either the two portraits mentioned were identical in expression, 
pose and attire, or that the difference between them was, at the most, trifling, 
Vasari stating explicitly that the second version was painted from the first. How- 
ever, neither by Vasari, nor by the other sources referring to the portrait, are we 
given any idea of how this portrait looked. Furthermore, we do not know when 
the second portrait was 
painted. It seems likely 
that it was soon after 
the execution of the first 
portrait, for according 
to the passage in Vasari’s 
Life of Pierino del Vaga 
both portraits had been 
delivered before Titian 
went to Rome in 1545. 
ithemnextsand still 
contemporary reference 
to the Pope’s portrait is 
an entry in Fulvio Ori- 
sini’s inventory. Fulvio 
Orsini was the natural 
son of a member of the 
Orsini Family which, 
however, did not recog- 
nize him. He was born 
in 1530 and having been 
kindly treated by his 
uncles, Ranuccio and 
Alessandro Farnese, he 
left his art collection, 
gathered by successive 
purchases, to Cardinal 
Odoardo, a member of 
the Farnese Family. FIG. 2, — TITIAN. — Portrait of Paul III. — National Museum, Naples, Italy. 
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After Fulvio’s death in 1600 this sizable collection was added to the treasures 
of the Farnese Family, in whose inventory of 1680 it can be traced. No. 1 in the 
Orsini inventory drawn up by Orsini himself, is the Ritratto di Papa Paolo III 
di Mano di Titiano evaluated at 50 ducats, a price second only to a drawing by 
Michelangelo, put at 100 ducats. Again we are not told how the painting looked. 
Pierre de Nolhac, who published the inventory,” identified it with the bare-headed 
Paul IIT in the Naples Gal- 
lery (Fig. 1) where the Far- 
nese collection had ended 
up. It may with just as much 
probability be identified with 
Paul III with the cap, like- 
wise in Naples (Fig. 2): 
Both the Naples paintings 
as well as some other XVII 
Century’s copies were for the 
first time circumstantially 
described as works by Titian, 
in the 1680 inventory of the 
Farnese paintings, then in 
Hérinas 
The two paintings are 
quite different, and their dif- 
ference has at all times been 
acknowledged. The bare- 
headed Pope is much 
younger and more vigorous; 
his attire is different, and so 
are the pose and shape of his 
hands. He sits upright, and 
the expression of his face is 
FIG, 3, — TITIAN. — Portrait of Paul III. — Hermitage, Leningrad. different from that of the 
Pope with the cap. The lat- 
ter’s sly expression resembles that of the Pope in the famous Family Portrait 
painted in 1546 by Titian in Rome. The differences are so considerable that it 
seems inadequate to apply Vasari’s reference to two versions, to the paintings in 
Naples and to identify the one as a portrait made for the Pope and the other as 


TERRE 2 . ; 7 opt à Q OR ” 
9. PIERRE pe Noinac, Les Collections de Fulvio Orsini, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 1884, I, p. 432. 


a 10, Inventario de Quadri Essistenti nel Palazzo del Giardino in Parma, in: Giuseppe CAmporti, Raccolta 
di Cataloghi ed Inventarii Inediti, Modena 1870, p. 205. 
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the one made for Cardinal San- 
tafiore. Nevertheless, the paint- 
ings have repeatedly been ac- 
ig cepted as first and second 
eT ee versions of the same likeness." 

The two paintings are in 
fact not inter-dependent. Their 
relationship is limited to the 
identity of the sitter and to their 
dependence on the Raphael por- 
trait-type. Whether the identity 
of the painter is a further factor 
in making them look similar is a 
point to which I shall return 
later. 

First I want to discuss the 
Pope with the cap, a prepara- 
tory sketch of which remained 
in Titian’s studio and entered 
the Hermitage with the rest of 
Fic, 4.—Copy after tit1ax — Portrait of Paul III. — Kunsthistorishes the Barbarigo collection (Fig. 

3). Never having seen the origi- 
nal, I will start by quoting Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s description,” according to 
which a strip of canvas has been added at the right: “Titian worked hurriedly 
and was probably helped by assistants, and the result is an aged look in the Pope 
(3 feet 8 inches, by 2 feet 11% inches).”” My comment is that the patching up 
probably took place in the course of work when Titian found it necessary to round 
out into a real painting the figure of the sitter he had sketched from life. The 
word “hurriedly” may indicate a criticism. A hasty notation of essential features 
sufficed for the master; to “finish” the preparation would only have destroyed the 
scaffold he needed to build up the planned painting. The latter is developed, not 
copied, from the preparatory sketch. Even the reproduction, moreover, allows us 
to recognize that the painting was retouched by a pupil when it passed from 
Titian’s estate to the Barbarigo, and it was probably again repainted in the XIX 
Century—both restorations, of course, impairing its original freshness. It seems 
doubtful, however, that the “aged look” is the result of this overpainting; it must 
have been there from the very beginning and corresponds to the traces of old age 


11. J. A. Crowe AND J. B. CAVALCAsELLE, Life and Times of Titian, London, 1881, vol. IT, p. 90, and others. 
12. Ibid. Il, p. 90. 
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which the Pope’s likeness shows 
in the Family Portrait. When 
this was painted (1546) the 
Pope was seventy-eight years 
old. He was seventy-five when 
Titian portrayed him in Bo- 
logna. Even at that time he must 
have given the impression of a 
very old man. 

The preparatory sketch in 
Leningrad seems to have been 
developed in two versions which 
differ from each other only in 
the pose of arms and hands. The 
one in which the Pope holds a 
document is in Naples and was 
described exactly in the inven- 
tory of 1680; of the other in 
which the pose of the arms is 
like that in the sketch, an old 
replica is in Vienna (Pica jee 
The writers on Titian have paid 
hardly any attention to the com- 
pra, 5. —mir1aN. — Portrait of Paul III. — National Museum, Naples, Italy position, probably because of the 

heavy overpaint of the Naples 
canvas Which makes it unpleasant and which caused its withdrawal from exhibi- 
tion for many years, while the Vienna canvas was never taken for anything but a 
bottega replica and was likewise put into storage. This oversight is understand- 
able. The art historian is interested in the object he sees while the archeologist 
looks for the type behind the object. Examined from this angle the portrait of 
the Pope readily finds its place among Titian’s works. The interpretation 
and presentation are identical with those Titian used in the portrait of the 
Empress painted about the same time, except for the curtain which enhances the 
representative character of the Empress’ portrait.'* Instead of the curtain in the 
Pope’s portrait we have the elaborate armchair. The distribution of all accents 
emphasizes the human individuality of the sitter in spite of the dignified pose. 
The hand—in the Leningrad resting on the arm of the chair; in the Naples lying 


13. E. VON ENGERTH, Kunsthistorische Sammlungen des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, Gemälde . . . Vienna, 
1884/86, vol. I, p. 369 ad. no. 519. 


14. Repr. in: Hans Tietze, Tizian, Leben und Werk, Vienna, 1936, vol. Il, p. 188. 
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in the Pope’s lap (Fig. 5)—is inconspicuous and helps to emphasize the expres- 
sion of the face; it is necessary, even important, for the whole characterization, but 
remains subordinate. A detailed photograph showing the hand ‘alone seems out 
of place; if we had such a reproduction we should at once mentally add the full 
harmony of the head. 

It would be interesting to start the analysis of the bare-headed Paul III with 
his right hand. But I will save this point for later consideration. 

This canvas, which was considered one of the gems of the Titian show in 
Venice and later represented Titian at the Golden Gate Exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco, Was not yet accepted as representing our conception of Titian at the begin- 
ning of our century. Crowe and Cavalcaselle identified the canvas as the portrait 
painted for the Pope himself.” Gronau, in his monograph, followed Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and lumped all the numerous existing versions together as differing 
from each other only in details.” “In one the Pope is represented bare-headed; in 
another he wears the red bi- 
Fettasee. © Of the allegedsorig- 
inal in Naples he says: “It is so 
delicate in the treatment of all 
the details that it surprises us at 
that period of Titian’s activity.” 
Franz Wickhoff in his review 
of Gronau’s book commented 
approvingly on Gronau’s amaze- 
ment at the delicate treatment, 
and to explain this anomaly sug- 
gested that the painting was not 
by Titian at all, but by Paris 
Bordone.“ To strengthen his 
point he referred to the copy in 
the Palazzo Pitti traditionally 
designated as by Bordone and 
which probably entered the Pitti 
Palace with the Urbino inherit- 


15. CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE, of. Cit., 
ID 26 

16. G. GRONAU, Titian, London, 1904, 
P. 139. 

17. FRANZ WICKHOFF, review in: Kunst- 
geschichtliche Anzeigen, Innsbruck, 1904, p. 
114. (Erroneously related by O, FiscHEL, 
Tizian (Klassiker der Kunst), p. 236, to the 
portrait “with the cap.”) 


FIG. 6. — Replica of Titian’s Portrait of Paul III. — N. B. Spingold Collec- 
tion, New York. 
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ance. Adolfo Venturi too, found something disturbing in the painting, as shown 
by his suggestion that it may not have been painted from life." 

The Portrait of the bare-headed Pope in Naples is slightly different from its 
numerous copies. The drapery and pose are the same, but in most copies that I 
know the head is held up straighter, and all of them are cut to different sizes. 
The one in the Pitti Gallery extends far below the knees; the one formerly in the 
Northwick Collection, now at Mr. N. B. Spingold’s, New York, still includes the 
bursa and more fingers of the other hand (Fig. 6). Crowe and Cavalcaselle enu- 
merate the copies” and Pastor adds one more owned by Marchese Persichetti in 
Aquila.” Another exists in the Cathedral in Toledo, Spain.” According to Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, all copies they enumerate—including the one in the Pitti Palace— 
were painted not earlier than in the XVII Century; for the Northwick painting 
alone they refrain from suggesting a date, in view of its heavy repainting.” The 
above-mentioned inventory of 1680, names Fortunato Gatti as one copyist of the 
Pope’s portrait. He was a XVII Century painter sometimes confused with Ber- 
nardino Gatti, called // Sojaro, who, however, belongs to the preceding generation. 
If Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s dating is correct, none of these copies can be one of 
the many scattered throughout Italy as mentioned by Vasari. ‘The deviations, 
typical of copies made for varied locations and purposes, are not such as would 
result from a painter’s again taking up an earlier subject. At any rate, it seems 
impossible to discover in the series of existing repetitions two prototypes which 
might correspond to the portraits painted for the Pope and for Cardinal Santa- 
fiore respectively. 

This leads us to the essential question. What are the arguments in favor of 
the presumption that painting No. 71 in the Naples Gallery — the bare-headed 
Pope—is the portrait painted in 1543, as is at present universally conceded? 
There is no doubt that he looks younger than in the preparatory sketch in the 
Hermitage. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, by saying that the aged look in the latter 
was due to overpainting, had implied that originally it had looked as youthful as 
the bare-headed portrait. They overlooked the fact that in the Portrait with the 
cap in Naples and Vienna, the Pope has the same aged appearance. Venturi 
offered the suggestion that the portrait had not been painted from life; and Suida 
believed that the Pope had become so aged in the three years from 1543 to 1546 — 
the date of the family group — whereas in the earlier portrait he saw the con- 
fident majesty of a powerful ruler.” 

18. A. VENTURI, of. cit., vol. IX, part 3, p.207. 

19. CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE, 0. Cit., vol. II, p. 91, note. 

20. LUDWIG von Pastor, Geschichte der Päpste, Freiburg i/B. vol. V, p. 23. 

21. Miss D. HorrMan, of the Frick Art Reference Library, drew my attention to this painting. 

22. The painting has since been cleaned and, in my opinion, may still be considered as belonging to the XVI 


Century. A further replica is in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 
23. W. Suma, Tizian, Zürich-Leipzig, 1933, p. 102. 
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FIG. 7. — Portrait of Paul III, miniature. — Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 


When Cardinal Alessandro Farnese was elected Pope in 1534 he was sixty- 
seven years old. The political constellation was not the only reason for his un- 
usually quick election; the poor state of his health which made a long life unlikely, 
undoubtedly had decisive weight, especially with the younger cardinals.“ The 
preceding year he had gone through a serious illness. When the diplomatic agents 
reported his election they expatiated on how ill the old man looked. A typical com- 
ment is the report of F. Peregrino to the Duke of Mantua, dated October 17, 
1534: “Credo che per pocchi giorni o mesi haveremo Papa, perchè costui é 
vecchio, malconditionato, consumato et afflitto et molto declinato." On the basis 
of this and other reports Pastor describes the Pope as follows: ‘‘Whoever met 
Paul III for the first time received the impression of an old, tired and exhausted 
man.” It seems reasonable to presume that at his age Paul III could not regain 
a powerful appearance. It was not the few years from 1543 to 1546 that had 
crushed him, as Suida suggests. His decay, so evident even in 1534, cannot but have 
made further progress by 1543. In that year, evidence offered by a miniature in 
the Psalter of Paul III, in the Bibliothèque Nationale (Fig. 7) presents the 


24. PASTOR, op. Cit., p. 10. 

25. PASTOR, op. cit., p. 22, note 3. 

26. Repr. in: LEON Dorez, Reproduction des Peintures . . . du Ms. Latin 888a., précédée d'un Essai sur le 
Péraire pl: 1. 
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Pope in profile looking just as fox-like, emaciated, and senile, as in Titian’s family 
group of 1546. Of course, we may imagine that a great artist would minimize the 
ravages of old age when painting a representative portrait. Is it, however, pos- 
sible that in two portraits virtually identical in size and scope, and during the 
same period, the same artist would have used two such utterly different in- 
terpretations of his sitter? And would Titian, above all, who in his portraits 
always endeavored to present the essential characteristics of his models, have done 
this? If this Portrait of the bare-headed Pope was really painted by Titian, then 
he did not paint it from life, just as Adolfo Venturi suggested. That would mean 
that he painted from some other painter’s portrait. There is much evidence that 
Titian was in fact accustomed to adopt this way of painting portraits. Examples 
are the portraits of Empress Isabella, of that Cornelia with whom Covos, the Secre- 
tary of Charles V, was enamored, of Edward, Prince of Wales, of King Francis I, 
in profile, not to speak of his Portrait of Julius II copied faithfully from Raphael’s 
original. But who then, could have been the man who painted the portrait present- 
ing the Pope in such confident majesty, and with the powerful head of a ruler? 

We know that sculptors are 
as a rule opposed to rendering 
the features in too individual a 
manner. San Gallo’s bust repre- 
sents a Paul III utterly different 
from the decrepit old man in 
Titian’s family group. In a me- 
morial, which aims at a sum- 
mary of the whole life, from 
youth to old age, such a conven- 
tion seems quite natural. Among 
painters, Sebastiano del Piombo 
aimed at such a memorial under 
Michelangelo’s guidance. The poses of his models, the gestures of their hands, 
are dependent less on the peculiarities of the sitters than on the canon accepted by 
the painter. He had painted Paul III shortly after his election, as we are informed 
by Vasari.“ This portrait, however, is not preserved. Might it perhaps be the 
one that served as model for the bare-headed Paul III? 


FIG. 8, — SEBASTINO DEL PIOMBO, — Portrait of a young man. — Formerly 
lucher Collection, Munich (Detail). 


27. Vasari, op. cit., vol. V, p. 582: “. . . ritrasse il medesimo (Sebastiano del Piombo) papa Paolo Far- 
nese subito che fu fatto sommo pontefice. . . ” A sketch of a Portrait of the Pope by Sebastiano is listed in 
F, ORsINt’s inventory mentioned above. A. VENTURIS reference, op. cit., vol. IX, part 5, p. 15 ad. 1537 is not 
quite correct. 

28. The Portrait of the Pope in the Uffizi (Fig. 9),copied from a painting in Paolo Giovio’s famous collection 
of portraits, is indubitably related to the Bare-headed Pope in Naples. Compare the general pose and many 


details, as for instance, the eyebrows. This may reveal a dependence on Sebastiano’s lost official portrait or 
on the portrait in Naples as well. 
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I return now to the detail 
passed over before, the hand of 
the Pope holding the bursa. In 
my opinion this hand points to 
Sebastiano. Even in so early a 
work as the Portrait of a Young 
Man at one time in the Tucher 
collection (Fig. 8),” a similar 
mannerism may be noticed; we 
observe its development in the 
hands of all the principal figures 
in the Raising of Lazarus, and 
its culmination in the late Carry- 
ing of the Cross.*° 

I acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to Hans Tietze’s mono- 
graph on Titian to which I owe 
my conception of the master and 
whatever ability I may have in 
penetrating his personality and 
his works. That does not pre- 
clude my refusal to accept some 
of Hans Tietze’s attributions; 
incidentally, after ten more years 
of continued research on Titian, 
he has himself modified his opinion in several respects. One of his attributions was 
unacceptable to me from the very beginning. In my opinion, not Titian, but Sebas- 
tiano brought Giorgione’s Concert to completion. For me the greater pathos and, 
above all, the hands of the organ player were decisive evidence of Sebastiano’s 
authorship. There is in these hands a mannerism stemming from the very bones, 
and incompatible with Titian; it is, on the other hand, a keynote in Sebastiano’s 
artistic disposition, a pictorial legacy that enabled him to make his way in Rome 
and in the school of Michelangelo, in spite of his Venetian origin and his appren- 
ticeship with Giorgione. 

While I am inclined to identify the two versions of the Pope with the cap, dif- 
ferent from each other only in the rendering of the forearm, with the pair of 
paintings mentioned by Vasari, I cannot give any documentary or literary source 
prior to 1680 which might refer to the bare-headed Paul III, My analysis has 


FIG, 9. — Portrait of Paul III. — Uffizi, Florence, 


29. Luirpotp DussLER, Sebastiano del Piombo, Basel 1942, pl. 33. 
30. Ibid., pls. 39 and 78, respectively. 
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reached a point where, in view of the impossibility of placing the painting in 
Titian’s oeuvre, and on the basis of Adolfo Venturi’s hint, I have had to infer that 
he drew the portrait from a model which, later on, after having met the Pope in 
person, he replaced by an entirely different rendering much closer to life. This 
model might have been the portrait painted by Sebastiano of which Vasari makes 
mention. 

I admit that this interpretation is somewhat artificial. A much simpler ex- 
planation would be to drop Titian altogether and to identify the bare-headed 
Pope as Sebastiano’s lost painting. The only external evidence against such a thesis 
is the inventory of 1680 in which the painting is unequivocally listed as being by 
Titian. To be sure, this is very belated testimony! But are we permitted, because 
of the poverty of this evidence, to question the attribution of a work which has 
again and again been rated as one of Titian’s—and in general of Venetian—master- 
pieces of painting? I acknowledge the numerous internal and external difficulties 
encountered by leaving it with Titian; to do so it is necessary to assume that Titian 
had used another painter’s work as a model—but still I am unable resolutely to 
deny Titian’s authorship. Could Sebastiano, who revisited Venice in the late 1520's 
shortly before the presumable date of the painting, have renewed his artistic alle- 
giance to his hometown so thoroughly that after his return to Rome he produced 
a work so Venetian in style and in which coloristic charm emerged through Roman 
monumentality? Could he at this time have achieved such a rapproachement with 
Titian that the line of demarcation between the two masters could have become as 
faint as it had been in their youth, before the two had started to mature on differ- 
ent soils? Discussing Sebastiano’s Portrait of Cardinal Pole, in Leningrad, Adolfo 
Venturi had suggested such a return to Titian in Sebastiano’s late years and in this 
connection expressly emphasized the relationship between the Portrait of the 
Cardinal and that of the bare-headed Paul III. 

_ I cannot venture a definite opinion before examining anew the original which 
I had repeatedly admired as a work of Titian in Naples and daily in Venice dur- 
ing the months of the Mostra di Tiziano, and again on the occasion of the portrait’s 
visit to this country. I have set forth the history of the Portrait of Paul III on 
the basis of documentary sources and after scanning the stylistic features of the 
paintings involved. But to free myself from my own preconceptions I need a delay 
which the readers will certainly grant me. They will themselves need some time to 
realize that even such a cornerstone for our conception of Titian can offer us a 
knotty problem. 


KE. TIETZE-CONRATS 


31. À. VENTURI, of. cit., vol. IX, part 5, P. 74. 
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UNKNOWN VERSAILLES 
THE 
APPARTEMENT DU ROI 


1678—1701" 


F THE INTERIORS of Louis XIV at Versailles, one suite 
has escaped our knowledge, one of the most important of all—the Appartement du 
Roi as it existed before the great remodeling of 1701. Nicodème Tessin, Piganiol 
de la Force and Félibien the younger, to be sure, described the apartment in this 
most glorious period of the reign, but no images which would give precision 
to their descriptions were published." Pierre de Nolhac, in his historical studies, 
noted all that was relevant in the written documents, but in general failed to ob- 
serve the drawings here identified, which establish the artistic form of the rooms 
where the Grand Monarque passed the best years of his life. 

The necessity for a new arrangement of the apartment arose from the idea 
of executing a Grande Galerie occupying not only the site of the terrace of 
* This paper was completed just before the occupation of France in 1940, prior to the appearance in 1943 of 


Fiske KimMBALL’s book, The Creation of the Rococo, which refers to it. Its publication has had to await the possibility 
of photographing unpublished drawings at the Archives Nationales, in Paris. 

1. Relation de la visite de Nicodème Tessin a Marly, Versailles, Clagny, Rueil et Saint Cloud, en 1687, in: 
“Revue de l'Histoire de Versailles et de Seine-et-Oise,” 1926. PIGANIOL DE LA Force, Nouvelle description des Cha- 
teaux et Paris de Versailles et de Marly, 1701, and J. F. FÉLIBIEN, Description Sommaire de Versailles Ancienne et 
Nouvelle, 1703, both describe the rooms as they existed before 1701 with some indications of the changes then made. 
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Levau but the whole western front of the corps principal of the chateau.” This 
would destroy the more private rooms of the Grand Appartement du Roi around 
the corner toward the west, named on Levau’s manuscript plan of 1669, the Gabi- 
net and the Cabinet de la Terrasse, the first of these being called by André 
Félibien in 1674 the “petite chambre a coucher.’* It would be impossible to 
build the gallery without providing these facilities elsewhere. 

The project of 1678 (Fig. 1) was a brilliant solution of the whole problem, 
replacing the lost accommodations by using the five rooms of the Petit Chateau 
to the west of the Cour de Marbre, containing the old cabinets of crystals and of 
filigranes. These had formerly afforded the only connection in the principal story, 
aside from the terrace, between the two halves of the Chateau—a connection 
which could now be abandoned, as a more splendid and direct one was to be 
provided by the new gallery. In this location the Petit Appartement du Roi 
would offer the advantage of communicating privately between the Grands Ap- 
partements of the King and of the Queen by the garderobes along the interior 
courts. At first, and until 1684, it would have been thought of only as replacing 
the private rooms destroyed. 

In this plan, the sizes of the pre-existing rooms there remained unchanged. 
The doors of the enfilade were transferred to the east; additional light was 
gained by removing the lanterns or vo/iéres in thé corners of the court and cut- 
ting additional windows; and, as one knows, the central salon was heightened by 
an attic. We shall see that the general plan was modified in one respect even 
before execution: the Chambre du Roi, identified by its bed as south of the cen- 
tral salon, was made wider at the expense of the adjoining room, which thus be- 
came very narrow. 

We are by no means to assume that the first uses of all these rooms were 
those prevailing after 1684, as has been hitherto supposed. Contrary to accepted 
belief, based on the situation after that year, the approach to them at first was 
from the north, from the côté du Roi. The small room at the south end, beyond 
the Chambre du Rot, would have been the “petit cabinet du Roy” mentioned in 
the Comptes.* Beyond it along the interior court were to be the more intimate 
accommodations, the Garderobe, the oratory, and the chaise percée in the position 
of the old escalier à vis, which, in the end, continued to retain its position to this 
day. ; 

Although the demolition of the terrace of Levau was paid for June 26, 1678, 
and the masonry of the gallery was begun before the end of the year, there was no 
occasion to disturb immediately the existing rooms at the ends of the terrace, 
ey, 2. Cabinet des Dessins at the Musée du Louvre. Engraved in: Dussteux, Le Château de Versailles, 1885, I, 


3. Description Sommaire du Château de Versailles, 1674. 
4. For 1681 (II, 17, 20). 
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FIG. 1.— Plan for the Grande Galerie, Versailles, 1678. — Cabinet des Dessins, Louvre, Paris. 


which thus continued to serve while those toward the court were being prepared. 

The first to be fitted up, beginning in May 1678, was a Chambre du Conseil.” 
Provisions of 1679 for the apartments in the Petit Château (1114), are followed 
in 1679-80 by payments for joinery (1150, 1270), and in January-February, 1680, 
for the sculpture “des petits cabinets des appartements du Roi’ (1284). In this 
year the new apartment must have been occupied, for it was the year of comple- 
tion of the rough work of the Gallery and consequent final dismantling of the 
old rooms there. Payments for the painting of the vault at that end began March 
23, 1681.° On the arrival of the King and Court in May 1682, the eight northern 
bays of the Gallery were open and furnished, giving a public access to the cen- 
tral salon from the Grand Appartement du Rot. 

That apartment now became uninhabitable in practice. A state bed remained 
there for many years in the Chambre du Lit (Salon de Mercure),‘ but the rooms 
now began to be designated Salles or Salons, and the suite came to be known 
merely as the Grand Appartement, rather than the Appartement du Rot. Such 
was the situation down to January, 1684. 

The changes made then, rightly understood, assume an importance that has 
been little appreciated. The death of the Queen, July 30, 1683, had rendered un- 
necessary the privacy of relationship between her apartment, henceforth assigned 
to the Dauphine, and the more intimate rooms of the King. In the first year of 
the Surintendance of Louvois was taken the decision to make the rooms on the 
court the veritable Appartement du Roi, entirely self-sufficient, with increased ex- 
tension and magnificence. This was accomplished by reversing the approach, 

5. Comptes, I, 1043 ff. This may imply that the Council had previously met in the Cabinet sur la Terrasse, 


which was the most accessible and which would have been the first to suffer from the work of demolition. 

6. Comptes, Il, 14. 

7. In Levau’s plan the Chambre du Roi was the future Salon d’Apollon, but in the description in the “Mer- 
cure de France,” December 1682, the Salon de Mercure has already become the Chambre du Lit (Comptes for 1681, 
II, 5 ff.), and a bed still appears there in a manuscript plan of 1699 at the Cabinet des Estampes, Va 4486 (Fig. 2), 


as well as in the plan of DEMORTAIN in 1714. 
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: using the new Escalier de Marbre’ 
(henceforth a common access to the 
pe Ree Most Appartements du Roi et de la Reine), 
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- k Hat “ aile gauche of the Petit Château to 
s alent 2 F create anterooms, transferring the gar- 
2 —# derobes to the north along the other 
5 : + interior court, and extending the King’s 
3 { 2 apartment also along the aile droite to 
27 J &: supply it there with the inner cabinets 

< | a: which it lost at the other end. 
a ‘ A general enlargement of the aile 
8 « gauche toward the Cour de la Reine 
ig - _ provided the needful new Salle des 
err ane © Gardes du Roi and Première Anti- 
er ne chambre, in the form they still preserve, 
=e) ‘ and doubled the width of the Petit 
Sr | Cabinet du Roi, which now became 
a> ine a Deuxième Antichambre and which 


rd retained this form until 1701—then as 
now affording a public access to the 
Gallery. In the aile droite of the Petit 
Chateau, the Salle du Billard was trans- 
formed from the eastern angle to the 
western, and in its place were installed 


Fic. 2, — Plan of the Chateau of Versailles in 1687. — National 
Museum, Stockholm. 


the Cabinets des Tableaux. 

The further extension of these arriére-cabinets continued by the creation, in 
1685-86, of the Petite Galerie with its two salons, on the site of the former apart- 
ment of Madame de Montespan. This is the state of things shown on the plan se- 
cured by Tessin in 1687 (Fig. 2). Access to it was at first but meanly secured, but 
in 1692 was made handsome by the construction of a “nouveau bâtiment” in the 
corner of the Cour des Bains, containing the Salon Ovale with its adjoining Cabi- 
net des Coquilles (Fig. 3). 

Thus was constituted the apartment of Louis XIV during the central period 
of his reign. Of all its rooms, only the outermost have escaped the changes which 

8. As built by Levau, this staircase, of less imposing proportions, had turned southwards at the top, leading only 
to the tribune of the chapel (then on the emplacement of the present Salle des Gardes de la Reine) and through this, 
meanly, to the Appartement de la Reine. The transference of the chapel to adjoining quarters constructed in 1676-79 
on the emplacement of the future Grande Salle des Gardes permitted in 1680-81 a rebuilding of the Escalier de la 
Reine, not merely more grandiose, but capable of giving direct access both to the Chapel and to the new Salon de la 


Reine (later Salle des Gardes de la Reine). Its broad palier opened also to the north, and thus—as was realized 
by 1684 — could be used also to approach the Appartement du Rot. 
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began as early as 1701. We have now to 
show the aspect of these rooms at the end 
of the XVII Century. 

For the Escalier 
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where, before the piercing of an arch : br. L cri ge 
to the vestibule in 1701, were large panels , | 2 1 ¢ ee : 
bordered with marble, and painted in #-——74 4 ESE oer 
1681 with compositions of architecture. ' Thy tas i 
In the niche to the east is shown a statue, by fre . rt À 
replaced in execution by Massou’s trophy .-1 de J Li -1- 
with cherubs. re TA [ 
The Salle des Gardes du Roi and as ore jac 
the Première Antichambre, which sur- di rer 
vive little changed from 1684, need not ur fi 
detain us. | | veer px 
The two following rooms, alike swept 131.4 a Liu 
away in 1701 to form the Salon de lOal Beeaece. OA 
de Boeuf, appear in their intended first 
state in a section endorsed “Projet pour 
le appartement du Roi’ (Fig. 6),° which he er 
must date from 1678-79. It shows, by 
FIG. 3.— Plan of the Château of Versailles, 1692-1699, — 


comparison with the first plan, the Cham- 
bre du Roi already widened. That this 
scheme was indeed adopted before commencement of the work, and is not a later 
modification, is shown by the accounts, where, after 1681, there are no specific ref- 
erences to work in the Chambre du Roi, such as would have been occasioned by 
so considerable a task as the moving of the intervening wall. 

The Petit Cabinet, shown here in the form it retained only until 1684, was but 
15 feet in width. Above the principal cornice, beneath the high vault, was 
an attic 6 feet in height, with blind windows flanked by standing figures in relief 
— figures executed in 1681 by Philippe Caffieri." The wall below, to be hung 
with stuff, had only a low dado, without even moulded overdoors. The chimney- 


Archives Nationales, Paris. 


9. Archives Nationales, O* 1768, No. 47, etc. 
10. O* 1768. 
11. Comptes, II, 20. 
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FIG. 4. — Escalier de la Reine, drawing by François Dorbay, 1680. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


piece remained on the eastern side. Contrary to the original plan, there was no 
doorway to the gallery. 

In 1684, the room, doubled in width, became the Deuxième Antichambre. A 
door was opened in the wall to the Gallery, and a marble chimney-piece with an 
attic’” was placed against this wall, where it was surmounted by a tall painting by 
Zustris, 6 by 5 feet. The room also received the paintings “au dessus des portes 
et dans les lambris,”* which henceforth gave it the name of Antichambre or Cham- 
bre des Bassans. In the course of this work the walls were panelled throughout, as 
we learn by a passage in a memorandum of Mansart to Louvois, May 27, 1684.” 
Although we have no drawings of the room in its new form, we cannot doubt that 
the attic had been eliminated. The descriptions of the period make no allusion to 
the figures, and the attic is not mentioned in Mansart’s detailed instructions of 


12. Mansart to Louvois, April 18, 1684. O1 1762A. 
13. PIGANIOL DE LA FORCE, of. cit., 1701, p. 119. - 


14. J. F. FÉLIBIEN, of. cit., p. 59, describing the room before the changes of 1701. 
15. O' 1762A. 
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1701" for changing the cornice and the vault, which had remained higher than that 
of the bedroom. A new cornice was made in 1684." 

The Chambre du Roi was panelled at either side, with pilasters of a compo- 
site order and a console cornice, breaking out over the chimney-piece and the pier 
opposite. On the west, behind the bed, the wall was plain, to be covered with stuff, 
except at the left where a door led at first to the Gallery. The balustrade is 
shown in our section of 1678-79 as extending straight across the whole width of the 
room. “Quatre tableaux, qui répresentent les neuf Muses,’ writes Félibien just be- 
fore 1701, “ornent les dessus de porte.’ These remained, throughout the period, 
of the form already shown 
in the earliest drawing, 
with a curved base and 
pairs of sphinxes, the 
earliest use in France of 
this baroque motif, which 
Bernini had employed, in 
a similar relationship, 
over a door of the Pal- 
azzo Barberini. 

The changes of 1684 
in the Chambre du Rot 
are mentioned in unpub- 
lished reports of Man- 
sart to Louvois,” and in 
Louvois’ reports to the 
King.” The room is here 
called also the Chambre 
Rouge — “souvent d'une 
tenture rouge en hiver,” 
says Félibien — and the 


16. O* 1809. 

17. Mansart to Louvois, April 
28, 1684. 

18. Some pencil lines, how- 
ever, indicate where it was pro- 
posed to break it to turn back 
against the rear wall. 

19. O* 1762A, April 18 — 
May 27, 1684. 

20. Nov. 6-15, 1684. Archives 
Historiques du Ministère de la Guer- 
re, Vol. 719, published partly by 
P. BorreAux D'AMBLY in: “Moni- 


L ” 
teur Universel,” Jan. 3 and r1, 1855, FIG. 5. — Escalier de la Reine, drawing by François Dorbay, 1680. — Archives Nationales, 
and partly by pe NorHac. Paris. 
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FIG. 6. — Chambre and Cabinet du Roi, Versailles, 1678-1679. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


name “Chambre Violette” seems also to apply to it. In the spring there was sculp- 
ture to be done on the paneling by Briquet, Pineau (i.e. J.-B. Pineau, father of 
Nicolas) and Caffieri. There was gilding to be done — Félibien mentions the pil- 
asters were gilded. Most significant of all, Mansart says of the Chambre Violette: 
“l'on fait le parquet sur la cheminée pour mettre les glaces.” 

In November there was further gilding with “or de couleur.” The balustrade, 
itself now gilded, was replaced, this time in elbow form” as we see it in the plans 
down to 1699, giving access to the door which had formerly opened to the Gal- 
lery but now merely to an armoire.” 

One side of the room, to the north, appears in a later drawing (Fig. 7).* This 
may be dated in 1699, since it was made for the purpose of showing, on a flap, a 
proposed change in the chimney-piece, which was then, however, endorsed — 
“remis à faire en l’année 1700.’"* In most respects this wall had remained un- 
changed, identically as it appears in section in the project of 1678-79 (Fig. 4),” 
with the pilasters which still remain in the Oeil-de-Boeuf. The entablature was 
now carried across the side recesses without a break, to simplify the spatial form 
of the room. It was made lighter in effect than that shown in the early project, 

21. So it was also at the palaces of Fontainebleau, Va 340, and of Saint-Germain, Va grand format. 

22. Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale, Va 361, plan for the arrangement of the Gallery for 


the ball on the marriage of the Duc de Bourgogne, December 11, 1697, reproduced by DE NorHac in “Revue de 
l'Art Ancien et Moderne,” 1903, vol. I, p. 281. 

23. O' 1768, No. 59. The proposed new chimney-piece, on a flap not reproduced, shows the opening with an 
elliptical arch. The marble attic is omitted and the mirror extended down one more pane. 

24. Mansart’s register O* 1809 shows that the original order for the work was given June 26, 1699 and that the 
postponement was determined Aug. 21. 

25. O° 1768, No. 59. 
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not having the heavy consoles and fleurs-de-lys, but rte ee 


more slender consoles, the broader metopes with 
medallion heads, some of which still survive. This 

was doubtless the cornice, closely related to others 
of just that time, which was being carved in 1684. ; à 
The most striking feature of the room was the large 
mirror of nine panes, over the marble chimney-piece 
and its attic, with, according to Félibien, “un grand 
trumeau de glace vis-à-vis dans le côté opposé, deux 
autres trumaux semblables entre les fenétres.” The 
documents quoted leave no doubt that a mirror on 
the chimney-piece was installed in 1684," and it is 
thus much earlier than any other in this position 
known — the first of the type which came to be 
known as the “cheminée à la royale.” 

The ceilings of these rooms, it would seem, 
were painted by Noël Coypel. Dussieux cites” two 
drawings by him shown in an exhibition of 1880 at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs “représentant des 
projets de plafonds pour la chambre à coucher et 
l’alcove du Roi’ — rather, we would say, for the 
Chambre du Roi and the Petit Cabinet. Coypel was Cabinet du Conse. of 1684. Versailles 

. . Archives Nationales, Paris. 
paid in July, 1680, “sur les plafonds des apparte- 
ments du château," which evidently included these. 

The adjoining central Salon owes its basic form, with pilasters and attic, to 
the years 1678-80. The 
well-known section of it 
and of the gallery with 
Colbert’s approbation of 
September 26, 1678, as 
well as other drawings 
of 1678-79, however, 
show it with Ionic pilas- 


26. That the mirrors were in 
place some years before 1696 is 
shown also by payments to Lochon 
for repairs to the “tringles autour 
des places de la chambre du Roy,” 
Comptes, IV, 29. 

27. Le chateau de Versailles, 
1881, I, p. 24; Nos. 91 and 92 of 
the catalogue of that exhibition. 

2841 280. 


FIG. 7.— Chambre du Roi, Versailles, as remodeled in 1684, drawing, 1699. — Archives 
ationales, Paris. 
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ters raised on dies, instead of the tall composite pilasters which André Félibien 
describes in 1685, and which still survive. Nolhac supposed that these drawings 
were merely preliminary studies, modified in first execution. On the contrary, the 
composite pilasters date from 1684 as in the Æntichambre des Bassans at which 
time (as Louvois’ reports indicate) the gilding was executed. In the surviving lat- 
eral doorways, the casings and the doors themselves are actually still those of 1684, 
although the panels were enriched with carving in 1701 and the overdoors were 
then changed. As described by Piganiol de la Force” before the changes, they had 
paintings about 21% feet high and 1 foot 3 
inches wide, substantially smaller than at 
present. The three openings to the gallery 
are shown in the plans down to 1699 as 
being open for the full width of the gal- 
lery bays, and though we have no exact in- 
formation as to their form, we may per- 
haps assume they were arched toward the 
salon, as on the gallery side. Over the 
chimney-piece, which was then on the 
south side of the room, and on the pier op- 
posite, were large paintings. Of the chim- 
ney-piece itself, as executed, we have no 
representation, but we cannot doubt that, 
like others of the ’80’s, it had some form 
of high marble frieze or attic. 

Beyond the salon were the cabinets: 
the Cabinet du Conseil and the Cabinet 
des Termes or des Perruques. We can- 
| | not be sure that the Chambre, or Salle du 
1 | BS 1 Conseil, as it was first called, assumed in 
LE) Res Es 


a 
Lo 


ae iF 1678 its ultimate location in the first of 


j 


FIG. 9.— Cabinet du Billard, Versailles, as designed by Las- these, the Narrow room adjoining the 


surance in 1684, engraved by Pierre Lepautre. 


salon.” But by 1684, if not before, it had 
assumed this position and the name of Cabinet du Conseil. 


It was in 1684* that this room received the decoration which was to charac- 
terize it until 1701: 


29. Op. cit., p. 120. 
_ 30. The doubt arises from a note on Mansart’s memorandum of April 18, 1684 regarding the Cabinet du Con- 
seil, where Louvois has written “Le cabinet du conseil ou des termes à Ribet.” The Comptes are not explicit. The de- 


scriptions of the “Mercure” and of MLLE. DE SCUDÉRY (Conversations Nouvelles, 1684), both written in 1682, are lim- 
ited to the Grands Appartements. 


31. Comptes, II, 433, 463. 
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FIG. 10.— Project for the Petite Galerie and its Salons, Versailles, by Lassurance, 1685.— Archives Nationales, Paris. 


“Elle est toute revétue de glaces de miroir au-dessus et aux côtez 
de la cheminée, dans le vis-à-vis entre les chambranles des portes, du 
côté de l’Orient contre les trumeaux des fenêtres; et du côté de l'Oc- 
cident ou il y a des chambranles remplis aussi de glaces pour faire 
symmétrie avec les fenétres....Il y a sur les portes quatre tableaux 
[three by Poussin and one by Lanfranc |. * 


We see it, in somewhat this state, with the consoles and vases installed in 1690, 
in a drawing (Fig. 8)** not recognized by previous writers,** made when there 


FIG. 11. — Project for the Petite Galerie, Versailles, by Lassurance. — Archives Nationales, Paris. (Detail.) 


was a proposal to lengthen the room. It is endorsed —“Profil du dedans du petit 
appartement du Roy, ce que S.M. désire changer.” We believe the proposal to 
have been one of those made in 1699, on Mansart’s advancement to the Surinten- 
32. J. F. FÉLIBIEN, of. cit., pp. 62-64, describing the state before the changes of 17or. 
33. O* 1768, No. 69. 


34. FRANCASTEL, of. cit., supposed that it represented “Le Cabinet du Billard et le Vestibule de l'Escalier du 
Rot.” 
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dance, at the time it was proposed to change the chimney-piece of the Chambre du 
Roi. One figure shows the aspect of the wall with the chimney-piece; the other 
indicates the proposed lengthening of the east wall. This hitherto had comprised 
only the two bays at the right, for the windows to the Cour de Marbre; as now 
proposed, it would have had a third for the door to the Cabinet du Billard, with an 
irregularity of spacing which could not be avoided. The first two casings, with 
their imposts, may have formed part of the work for the carving of which Cafheri 
and Briquet, Mazeline and Jouvenet had been paid in 1684. The chimney-piece 
is of a type earlier than any now surviving at Versailles and may even antedate 
the changes of 1678-84. A flap shows another model, of a type more up to date. 
In the proposal of 1699 the paintings over the doors were eliminated. From 


FIG. 12. — Revised project for the Petite Galerie, Versailles. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


their dimensions as given in the royal inventories®* varying from 3 feet 2 inches 
to 4 feet in height, and from 4 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 4 inches in width — we see 
that there is neither height nor width enough above the doors to receive them, so 
we must assume that the design of the casings and imposts as shown here repre- 
sented a proposed modification of these features, and that their form in the work 
executed in 1678-84 was different — very probably, like the work of 1684 in the 
Cabinet du Billard, with the impost at the top of the doors and windows. In an 
endeavor to lighten and heighten the treatment without undue expense, it was thus 
proposed to transfer one of the ranges of mirror-glasses from above to below the 
impost. 

The fifth room of the original suite was known by 1684 as the Cabinet des 
Termes.” Hitherto we have had no representation of it whatever. Fortunately 


35. Comptes, II, 439, 440. 


36. F. ENGERAND, Inventaire des tableaux du Roi, 1899, 175, 301, 302. 
37. Comptes, IL, 431, etc. 
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FIG. 13. — Floor of the Petitie Galerie, Versailles, 1685. Contemporary copy of the original design — Cabinet 
des Estampes, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 


its wall appears in section of the 1754 drawing of the Cabinet du Conseil. This 
shows an attic above the main cornice as in the room at the other end of the suite, 
with identical heights, but in this case with termes— which Félibien says were 
“de jeunes enfants” — instead of standing figures. The equivalence in treatment of 
the two rooms leaves no doubt these termes formed part of the initial work of 
1679-80. Piganiol de la Force mentions three paintings by Bassano used as over- 
doors.** 

The work of 1684 was calculated to adapt the Cabinet des Termes, hence- 
forth one of the Cabinets Intérieurs, to its new functions. Like the Cabinet du 
Conseil it was now for the first time covered with mirrors, as subsequently de- 
scribed by Félibien. At the same date was fitted up, in a recess toward the Gallery, 
the Armoire aux Perruques, frequently mentioned in Mansart’s and Louvois’s re- 
ports, the doors of which were covered with mirrors like the rest of the wall. Man- 
sart’s proposals for changes in the door casings were answered by Louvois: “Le 
Roy ne desire pas changer les chambranles ni les attiques des portes du cabinet des 
termes, ni la corniche de ce cabinet.” 

The amount of new woodwork and carving, as reflected in the Comptes, was 
thus very small. In.1690* consoles were added against the glass in the Cabinet 
des Termes as well as in the Cabinet du Conseil, bearing vases as Félibien mentions. 

The first room around the corner in the aile droite was, until the opening of 
the first half of the Gallery in 1682, the only public approach to the Chambre 
du Conseil, indeed to the whole Petit Appartement du Roi, and was called the Petit 
Salon“ From 1684 the whole of the aile droite was included in the Cabinets In- 
térieurs, this room becoming now the Cabinet or Salle du Billard.“ Numerous 

38. Cf. ENGERAND, of. cit., 112, 116, 117. 

39. Comptes, II, 431, 439, and for 1690: III, 394-99. 

40. Mansart to Louvois, April 28, 1684. The room below is spoken of as being above the Appartement du 
Capitaine des Gardes. As this apartment occupied the three rooms at the angle of the court, and the other two 
above it were the two cabinets just discussed, the identity of the Petit Salon, not hitherto recognized, is fixed beyond 


doubt. 
41. Comptes, II, 433, 440. 
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mentions in the accounts 
and correspondence of 
that year make clear that 
the room was given pan- 
elling at this time. The 
aspect of the west wall 
with the chimney-piece 
appears in a familiar en- 
graving by Pierre Le- 
| pautre (Figen 0) ir 
oe shows the wall with three 
mé. 14) "Cabinet! des Coquilies and Salon Ovale, Versailles drewite ky Lasegtanes, IALLCLS@ ODMND All) SES 

1692. — Archives Nationales, Paris. equal in height, separ- 
ated by bands at the top of the mantlepiece and of the doors. The overdoors, with 
medallions flanked by eagles, were removed to the dntichambre des Chiens when 
the Cabinet du Billard was dismantled in 1738, and still survive there. Above the 
marble chimney-piece was a square mirror® rising to the height of the doors — 
the second example from 1684 of which we now have knowledge. Above this was 
a frame for a painting.“ Piganiol de la Force mentions no less than nine other 
paintings in this room, four of them 6 feet in width, so it is possible that the room, 
which had windows for the two remaining sides, was covered with stuff on the 
wall opposite the chimney-piece. 

Beyond the Cabinet du Billard was the old Escalier du Roi of the Petit 
Chateau, continuing to serve as his private staircase, which remained until 1692 
in the central unit of the aile droite. It had two windows to the Cour de Marbre 
and two opposite them, to the Cour des Bains. We know little today as to how 
this staircase was treated, except that it had a high vault. Félibien says“ that the 
staircase itself was of red and white marble. Mlle. de Scudéry had described the 
railing in 1668*° as being of gilt bronze of very fine workmanship. These stairs 
were displaced slightly northward in 1692, into the nouveau bâtiment of the 
Cour des Bains, continuing also the Salon Ovale, so that the enfilade of the cabi- 
nets might be undisturbed. 

Tessin was apparently conducted through the inner cabinets rather hastily, 
and his description of them is cursory. After the Cabinet du Billard, to which 


. 42: The engraving of Trouvain in his series Les appartements royaux, 1694-98, showing a billiard table has no 
relation to this room; indeed the backgrounds in the series seem to be largely imaginary. 
nr: In: KiMBALL Cheminée à la royale, loc. cit., it was assumed that this mirror must have been added in the 
nineties; the discovery that the Chambre du Roi had such a mirror in 1684 removes the necessity for that assumption. 
44. As described by PiGANIOL DE LA FoRCE (p. 124) this picture was somewhat larger than it is shown in Le- 
pautre’s engraving. 
45. Op. cit., p. 42. 
46. Op. cit., p. 41. 
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he does not give a name, he continues: “D'ici l’on entroit dans les trois Cabinets 
devant la galerie des bijoux [the Petite Galerie] où le premier consiste de fili- 
granes . . . le second de cristaux . . . le troisième étoit la Gallerie pour les agathes. 
Tous ces cabinets sont ornés des plus beaux tableaux du Roi, dont on voit un 
furieux nombre; tous les pavés sont de cuivre, estain et autres ouvrages pré- 
cieuses."" Actually, beside the staircase—which he does not mention, but where 
it is possible the filigranes were exhibited on the broad landing—there were 
then but two more cabinets, as his plan (Fig. 2) shows. There is a close con- 
cordance, not hitherto observed, between the cabinets as described by Tessin and 
those mentioned in documents of 1665-1668 and described by Mlle. de Scudéry 
at that time: The “Chambre aux Miroirs,” the “Chambre aux Filigranes,’ 
and the “Cabinets des Cristaux.’** In view of the numerous changes in the use 
of rooms and even in the form of rooms in the Petit Chateau after 1668 and 
again after 1678, we cannot assume that all or any of these features still re- 
mained in their original 
positions, but clearly, in 
the various remodellings 
they had continued to 
find a place. 

We have, unfortu- 
nately, no graphic repre- 
sentation of these rooms 
at that period, when to 
be sure they doubtless 
< plow oS had little more than a 
FIG. 15. — Cabinet d'Angle and Salon ovale, Versailles, drawing by Lassurance, 1692. — dado below the fabric 

destined to receive the 
pictures. These themselves were covered by curtains which one could draw 
for the admiration of visitors.“ All the floors, Tessin says, were “de cuivre, 
estain et autres ouvrages précieuses, en manière des plus belles tables.” 

The filigranes, survival of an older fashion, were among the silverworks 
sacrificed to the Mint in the war years 1689-90. After the precious vases 
were removed to the Cabinet du Conseil and the Cabinet des Termes in 1690, 
these rooms began to be called the Cabinets des Tableaux. We shall learn later, 
in connection with the building of the Salon Ovale in 1692, the treatment 
given these cabinets at that time. 

It was at the close of 1684 that the decision was reached to extend the 


47. Visite a Versailles, op. cit., p. 283. 
48. Cf. pe Nozxac, Création de Versailles, 1925, p. 122. 
49. Relation des Assemblées . . . 1703, 13. 
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apartment still further by taking the 
apartment of Madame de Montespan for 
the creation of the Petite Galerie with 
its two salons. The King’s determination 
was known December 5; work began in 
March of 1685. Of this ensemble even 
adequate descriptions have been lacking 
—that of Félibien being confined mainly 
to the ceilings painted by Mignard and 
engraved by Gérard Audran and Moni- 
cart. We are happy to signalize and re- 
produce several of the original designs 
of the treatment destined for it. 

The earliest and most important of 
mg these is a section, with many flaps, show- 


1% ing the side opposite the windows in all 


FIG. 16.— Study for remodeling the Chambre du Roi, these rooms ( Fig. LO)ba It proposes to 
ho eae cokes thao ats Po cover the walls by mirrors, with consoles 
against the glass for precious vases, antedating by several years the placing of 
such consoles in the Cabinet du Conseil and the Cabinet des Termes. In the gal- 
lery itself (Fig. 11) pairs of Corinthian pilasters, themselves faced with mirrors, 
framed the windows and the chimney-piece, above which an arched mirror rose to 
the entablature. 

Another drawing (Fig. 12)° shows a revision of the design, with the win- 
dow casings marked 
“lapis,”*? and the bor- 
ders of the mirrors 
“écaille.” Consoles in 
the cornice replace the 
continuous frieze first 
proposed. For the exe- 
cution of all this, with 


50. O 1771; it was shown in 
the exhibition Quatre Sidcles du 
Service des Bâtiments at the 
Hôtel de Rohan in 1938, along 
with the drawings of 1701 for 
the Chambre du Roi. 

51. O* 1768, No. 50. 

52. Jean Oppenord was paid 
for two models for these, and 
Duhamel, another ébéniste, for 
other models; Comptes II, 632. 


FIG, 17. — Appartement de nuit of the Duc de Bourgogne, Versailles, 1699. — Archives 
Nationales, Paris 
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its dazzling wealth of materials, Domenico Cucci received in all the great sum of 
57,553 livres.” The work, as assembled first at the Gobelins, is described in the 
“Mercure de France” of September, 1686, and twice in 1687 by Nicodème Tes- 
sin,” who speaks of Berain as having “indiqué” (indicated) the gallery — pre- 
sumably by designing the bands of ornament. Actually this rich panelling was 
never installed at Versailles, and Brice in 1706 states that it was used in the 
Galerie des Ambassadeurs at the Tuileries. 

Pending the completion of the incrustation, the walls of the Petite Galerie 
were used to hang further precious 
paintings, as we learn from the in- 
ventories of 1695 and 1709-10,” 

a background, as Tessin tells us, of 
blue damask. The decision to leave 
them there and to use the panelling 
elsewhere was what led in 1690 to 
the installation of consoles for vases 
against the mirrors of the Cabinet 
du Conseil. “Pour orner d’avan- 
tage l’architecture de cette gale- 
rie,’ says Feélibien,” “on a mis 
sur la corniche huit figures de 


arr es 44 rYwrre ray 


bronze.” 

Another magnificent feature 
of the room was the floor in richly 
patterned parquet executed by Jean 
Oppenord, father of the architect. 
For this celebrated work we also 
reproduce the design (Fig. 13).” 

The approach to the gallery 
from the Cabinet des Tableaux was 
fisnistscarcely,a worthy one, being ne lt Per GES re Weis. 
through the “petit endroit” Tessin 
mentions, on the south side of the Cour des Bains, while the Cabinets des Tab- 


53. Comptes, II, 629, III, 665, 712. 

54. Part 2, 369-371. 

55. Loc. cit., and “Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Français,” 1932, p. 240. 

56. Op. cit., I, 85. 

57. ENGERAND, of. cit. 

58. Comptes, II, 394-99. 

59. Op. cit., p. 74. 

60. Cabinet des Estampes, format maximum, No. 1554, a copy made in 1693—doubtless by the painter Boilly, 
who was paid for two such copies (Comptes, III, 689). 
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leaux themselves, as we have seen, were reached only across the landing of the 
stairs then still remaining in the center of the aile droite. 

In the spring of 1692 studies were undertaken for the amelioration of all 
these conditions by a “nouveau bâtiment” (new building) in the corner of the 
court, which had remained undisturbed since the time of Levau." 


FIG. 19.— Antichambre de I’Oeil-de-Boeuf, Versailles, toward the Cour de Marbre and the Première Anti- 
chambre, east wall, project by Pierre Lepautre, July 1701. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


The essential feature of the new work was the Salon Ovale entered at one 
side from the last of the Cabinets des Tableaux, and leading at its eastern end 
to the gallery, at its western end to a small new cabinet, the Cabinet des Coquilles. 
There exist several drawings for the treatment of these rooms, swept away soon 
after 1750 (Fig. 14). One bears the endorsement of Mansart—“faict ce 3° May 
1692.”"" The masonry was begun by June, and the whole work substantially 
completed before the end of the year.® 

The Salon Ovale was the first room in the Chateau to have a rounded 
form, following by a generation Levau’s Rotondes de Mars et d’Apollon at the 
Louvre. While the first studies had followed a broad true ellipse, a decision 
not to disturb the walls of the old Pavillon d’Angle, with their numerous flues, 
confined the executed room to an elongated form with semicircular ends. In 
alternating rhythm, between Corinthian pilasters, were four openings on the 
major axes for the doors and the window, four niches in which Félibien saw 
statues of bronze. The doors and the window are treated alike with carved 
architraves rising to the entablature; no chimney-piece interrupts the lines, the 
niches mount freely into the upper zone. The ensemble is thus of the highest 


61. O* 1771. The first idea, pencilled on an old plan of the Gallery, was to cut through diagonally, as in the 


apartment of Madame de Maintenon. Then follows the one finally executed, and already proposing to displace the 
stairs from the enfilade. 


62. O' 1771, already recognized by Dussteux and by DE Nozxac. Others are in cartons 1770, 1772. 
63. Comptes, III, 675-681. 
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FIG, 20. — Antichambre de l’Oeil de Boeuf, Versailles, toward the Cour de Monseigneur, south wall, project of 
ierre Lepautre, July 1701. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


unity, hitherto unexampled except in the Salon Rond at Trianon. 

For the small next adjoining room to the west, which appears in the longi- 
tudinal sections of the Salon, other drawings also survive.** Marked at first 
merely “pièce du fond du salon ovale,’ one of these has an endorsement—“an- 
cienne élévation des lambris du Cabinet des Coquilles” — a designation which may 
only have applied at some time after 1701, as we shall see. Opposite the window 
was an identical tall casing, within which were a low mantel of red marble and 
a mirror of nine panes, filling all the remaining space. An order to Mansart 
of November 20, 1701, quoted by Nolhac, is “de faire, dans le renfoncement 
du cabinet carré joignant le Salon Ovale, . . . des armoires jusqu'à la hauteur 
d'appui . .. pour... les livres rares de Sa Majesté, et d'ajuster . . . au-dessus 
des dites armoires, des tablettes en trois parties par dégradations sur les plans 
différents, pour y poser plusieurs bijoux . . .” 

Relationship with the Salon Ovale required modifications in the adjoining 
Cabinets des Tableaux. As the Cabinet d’Angle lost its chimney (to make way 
for the doorway to the Salon), the two cabinets were thrown into one by an arch 
and two side openings (Fig. 15). The greater depth of the Cabinet d’Angle 
caused a lack of symmetry which was overcome under Louis XV by the trans- 
formation of this room into the Cabinet a Pans. 


64. O' 1770, 1772. 
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FIG, 21.— Antichambre de l'Oeil de Boeuf, Versailles, east wall, final project of Pierre Lepautre, August 
1701. — Archives Nationales, Paris. 


On Mansart’s appointment as Surintendant in 1699 there were, as we have 
seen, proposals to modify the chimney-piece in the old Chambre du Roi as well 
as in the cabinets, leading to a suggestion for enlarging the Cabinet du Conseil 
(Fig. 7). There were even suggestions for much more ambitious changes in the 
Chambre du Roi, one (Fig. 16) including the use of free-standing Ionic columns 
to frame the alcove —a scheme first adopted in the Chambre du Roi at Trianon 
in 1700. The design® has two old endorsements “pour la Reyne” and “Ancien des- 
sein de la Chambre de la Reyne,” but these are surely in error — error committed 
in filing, after memory of this fugitive proposal had vanished. There was no Queen 
from 1684 to 1725; thus none during the period to which the technique of this 
drawing surely belongs. The Chambre de la Reine was but 23 feet high and 
was 30 feet wide, whereas this drawing shows a room 27 feet high and 25 feet 
wide. Now, the existing Chambre du Roi was 27 feet high, and was 25 feet wide 
in the clear between the chimney-breast and the opposite pier. Doubtless the de- 
sign forms part of the series of proposals of early 1699. These proposals were 
initiated June 26, before the execution of new chimney-pieces at Marly, ordered 
in April, which were the first manifestations of the new style inaugurated by 
Pierre Lepautre™ on his appointment to the Bâtiments in that year. It was doubt- 
less the dazzling novelty of those new ornaments, already realized, which led on 
August 21 to the abandonment of any minor undertakings in the Appartement du 
Roi in favor of more sweeping changes to be made at a later day. 

One enterprise, which could not be postponed, was indeed carried through 


65. O7 1773. 
66. Cf. Kimpatt, The Creation of the Style Louis XV, in: “Art Bulletin,” XXIII, (1941) 1-15. 
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in 1699: the Appartement de Nuit of the Duc de Bourgogne, who was to be 
united with his young bride in the autumn. We know how skilfully this was 
provided: by a small corps de logis dividing the southern interior court and con- 
necting the Antichambre du Roi with the Appartement de la Reine, which had 
been assigned to the child-princess at the end of 1697. The order for this con- 
struction was given July 28. The drawings for the interiors, not recognized by 
earlier writers, survive, and we 
may reproduce one of them  . 
Heren(iiowr7). “1 he project, 
already somewhat under the in- 
fluence of the new work at 
Marly, adopts some of the in- 
novations of Lepautre, still but 
half-understood. 

The great remodeling of 
the central rooms, undertaken 
in 1701, Closes the epoch we are 
here studying. The Chambre 
du Rot was moved to the cen- 
ter, the space vacated was used 
to enlarge the Æntichambre, 
and the Cabinet du Conseil was 
enlarged at the expense of the 
Cabinet des Perruques (Fig. 
Po jee Hacherescholars have 
failed to recognize or repro- 
duce the drawings which sur- 
vive at the Archives for the 
new treatment of the dnti- 
chambre, the Chambre du Roi 
and the Cabinet du Conseil, 
drawings which illuminate the , > 
Merittemecdocuments Proust Piste Lerascen dunes VOL ee 
published. Archives Nationales, Paris. 

In the Antichambre, henceforth called that of the Oerl-de-Boeuf, the modi- 
fications in treatment were very important. Nolhac has published® the successive 
orders for this as recorded in Mansart’s register. By orders of July 8 and 14 the 
Antichambre des Bassans was to be thrown together with the old Chambre du 


67. Archives Nationales, O* 1773. 
68. Versailles, résidence de Louis XIV, nos. 15, 15 bis and 25. 
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Roi, extending the cornice and 
vaulted ceilings of the latter 
over the enlarged room; an ad- 
ditional door was to be pierced 
to the Première Antichambre, 
three new doors with high ar- 
rière-voussures made toward 
the Gallery, the southernmost 
becoming that of an armoire, 
and the windows to the court 
were similarly enlarged inter- 
nally. There was to be a new 
marble chimney-piece, and “dé- 
corations de menuiserie et de 
glace marquées aux dessins que 
Sa Majesté a réglés." 
| | The Archives Nationales 
D TT pi en > À Preserve three drawings giving 
| a —ee= the desionsonrthisebasis Sont 
nO 2 Lapaaies, ATO Arenives: Narioaties Paces | oom OLALHIESS I Cat wat Cente oie 
another one of the side toward 
the Cour de Marbre (Fig. 19); and a third one of the side toward the Cour de 
Monseigneur (Fig. 20). The two doors to the Premiére Antichambre, with their 
overdoors, are like those of the old Chambre du Roi, doubtless demounted from 
there and re-employed. On the piers between the doors and the windows, above 
the dado, are mirrors, except that, at the two ends of the wall towards the gallery, 
are paintings. These are here marked as being a Noli me tangere by Lambert 
Zustris, at the right; the Voyage d’Abraham by Bassano at the left. They are 
supported by a higher wainscot of three pilasters framing two panels with cros- 
settes, these and others of the room being the first large examples anywhere in 
the new style created by Pierre Lepautre.* A similar wainscot was to be made 
between the two doors to the Premiére Antichambre. As actually executed and 
existing today, this last piece of wainscot, with a double band and with the royal 
cypher in the central rosette, is of somewhat later date than the others, and is 
apparently of about 1713. 
We have no drawing of this moment for the side with the chimney-piece, 
doubtless because as yet there was no intention of modifying it. The profiles of 


E nm end 
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69. O° 1770, liasse I, nos. 15, 15 bis, and 25. 

70. Of 1770, No. 15; O! 1770, No. 25 (Fig. 19) and O’ 1770 without number (Fig. 20). 

71. Actually, while those toward the Escalier “des Dupes’ are of carved wood, those near the north end are, 
mysteriously, of stone with applied ornaments of gilt bronze. 
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this side on the other drawings show the old pilasters still at their original height. 
On August 24 was recorded a new royal order which gave the room its spe- 
cial physiognomy. The two old ceilings were to be destroyed, a new one made 
at a height of 30 feet with a sloping attic of 7 feet, adorned with playing figures. 
The cornice was now to be raised as much as the new treatment admitted, in- 
creasing the height of the woodwork previously ordered and perhaps already in 
course of execution. A drawing at the Archives Nationales (Fig. 21)" shows 
the side toward the Premiére Antichambre. The 
windows, which the exterior openings did not 
permit raising, have the arriére voussure already 
decided, and now have, besides, a little panel 
ornamented with a female head at the crown of 
the arch —a feature replaced in execution by a 
shell with two garlands. The two doors preserve 
only their architraves; the old baroque over- 
doors are replaced by carved rectangular frames 
destined to receive paintings — below which are 
narrow frieze panels with shell and rinceaux. 
The cornice, still incorporating elements of that 
of 1684 in the old Chambre du Roi, is drawn 
out: it retains the same light consoles now more 
widely spaced, with, in the metopes, medallions 
of female heads with garlands alternating with 
the royal cypher framed by palms. The mirrors 
of the piers now have four pieces of glass in the 
height, instead of the three formerly needed. 
A sketch (Fig. 22)” gives us the new aspect 
of the wall with the chimney-piece. The over- 
doors are transformed as elsewhere. The pilas- : 
ters, themselves unchanged, are now raised on RE Ne he de 8 
diesoithe height of the dado. Avnew marble ot os de “Chambre du ah 
eee aceme le RAR ie torn of the ONE Versilles, drawing by Pierre Lepautre, 1701. — 
proposed in 1699 — “remise à faire en l’année 
1700,” and then abandoned — it now is given an elliptical arch, as first used 
at Marly in 1699 by Pierre Lepautre.“ The wood moulding surrounding the 
whole chimney-piece is new; it now extends to the cornice, eliminating the old 
crowning panel with two genii supporting a wreath with the royal cypher. In- 


72. O* 1770, No. 17. 
73. In carton O* 1770, No. 8. 
74. Reproduced in: KiMBALL, The genesis of the Cheminée à la Royale, loc. cit. 
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stead of projecting boldly, it is now much flatter, with its two upper corners 
truncated by arcs. All this is in the form which persists to our day; only the 
paintings chosen by Louis XIV —a choice he revised by an order of September 6, 
1701 — have been removed, replaced by portraits of the XVII Century. 

One of the present authors has discussed at length the transformation of the 
Chambre du Roi in 1701,” so that, of the series of five studies for the western 
wall then first published, only the final one is reproduced here (Fig. 23). We 
are happy to adduce, however, an additional drawing, this time for the side wall 
to the north (Fig. 24), showing the new treatment of the doorways and over- 
doors to replace those of 1684. 

The Cabinet du Conseil requires a fuller description, for the drawings of 
1701 here reproduced for the first time (Figs. 22 and 23)"* show us its form 
during the half century preceding 1755, when it was again enlarged. Indeed, 
they reveal that the changes here in 1701, when it was first extended at the ex- 
pense of the Cabinet, were of an importance little suspected by earlier scholars,” 
and became a complete transformation. 

The dominant idea remains the same in that the walls are covered with mir- 
rors, but whereas hitherto the wall was still to be divided merely by the window 
and door casings and a heavy impost at their crowns, in the new scheme the mir- 
rors are framed in panelling all about —rising in a single flight, above a solid 
dado, up to the main cornice, now placed slightly lower than before. The casings 
of the windows (Fig. 25), mounting from the floor without interruption, turn 
harmoniously above elliptical arriére-voussures, giving more light and lightness 
to the room— a motif we have seen was devised by Pierre Lepautre. Female 
heads form the key of the arch, flanked by garlands of flowers. For the cornice 
a lighter form is adopted, with slender consoles in the frieze, the metopes adorned 
with military trophies and baskets of flowers. 

The effect of the vault above is lowered by a carved moulding dividing it 
into a cove and calotte. 

The face opposite, against the Grande Galerie, is also shown in a drawing 
of 1701 (Fig. 26). At either end are two false openings, with mirror glass, of the 
same aspect as the windows. The very large central panel, of nine pieces of glass, 
is surrounded by a carved frame of which the crown is broken up into a flat 
ellipse, with a central female head in a cartouche of the new form peculiar to 
Lepautre, flanked to left and right by scrolls from which diverge leaves of 
acanthus. The mirrors of the piers, like those opposite, serve to reflect precious 
vases from the royal collection, carried on consoles placed at the joints in the glass. 


75. KIMBALL, The Creation of the Style Louis XV, loc. cit. 

76. O* 1770, liasse II, nos. 4 and 5. 

77. The new discoveries regarding the Cabinet d Conseil were first communicated by M. Marie at a 
meeting of the Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Français, May 10, 1940. 
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A measured drawing of Decem- M. : 
ber 7, 17654," before the transforma- _ one Zs F3 
tion of the room under Louis XV, 
showing the four sides of the room, 
gives us the design of 1701 for the 
sides with the chimney-piece and op- 
posite to it. The central mirrors are 
of a model analagous to those created 
for Marly in 1699 by Lepautre, semi- 
circular, with breaks at the impost. 
They already show the sceptred 
crown and main de justice which 
survived the changes of 1755, and 
may be seen on the mirrors at the 
ends, which are those of 1701. The 
doorways which, as well as the dado, 
are also still in place at the ends of 
the room, are on the model we have 
PR ne Oetl-de-Bocufiiwithi als MO rie Loue 1701 uen Netensie, Pate € D) 
low, long carved panel separating the 
door casing from the carved frame of the painted overdoors, in which the same 
paintings as before 1701 were re-used. Carved panels had replaced the glass in 
the narrow piers. The marble mantel of 1701, alas, had already disappeared. 

The remodeling of the room in 1701 thus makes evident the transformation 
by Pierre Lepautre of the style of interior decoration of the royal palaces. Seven- 
teen years only separate the two states of this room; the execution of the new 
project brings an elegance and elevation which the earlier style, always rather 
heavy, totally ignored. 

The authorship of the drawings we have reproduced can be established in 
certain cases, but not all. The organization of the Bâtiments, in Mansart’s first 
years at Versailles, had not reached the high degree of differentiation it attained 
by 1699,” but from his very advent was marked by the increasing employment of 
Dessinateurs (designers). Already at Clagny by 1675 had appeared Cauchy“ 
who in 1685 was called specifically “dessinateur dudit Sr. Mansart.’’* 

The oldest of our drawings, for the Chambre du Rot, devoid of all hand- 
writing, is from 1678 or 1679. Cauchy was not listed between 1677 and 1683, 
except for drawings of the Grande Ecurie in 1679. Indeed in 1678 the only 


_ 78. Archives Nationales, O 1772, liasse 2 and 8. 

79. Cf. The Creation of the Style Louis XV, cited above. 
80. Comptes, I, 848. 

81. Comptes, II, 720. 
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Dessinateur (aside from Lescuyer who was paid for measured drawings at St. 
Germain) was Antoine Desgodetz, who was paid in December for “plusieurs 
desseins et plants des maisons royales’® and again in March of 1679. Are we not 
perhaps justified in supposing him the author of the exact and sober drawing for 
the Chambre du Roi (Fig. 5) ?* 

The Escalier de Marbre was drawn in 1680 by a different hand from the 
drawing of the Chambre du Roi, a hand which we recognize also in one of the 
early studies for the Grande Galerie, apparently from 1679, and in the drawings 
for the Chapel of 1681.% During 1680-81 ff. Desgodetz was posted at Chambord, 
and no Dessinateur at Versailles spans the years in question. While none of these 
drawings bears any writing except official endorsements, we are tempted to believe 
them to be the work of Francois Dorbay, who, as “autre architecte,’ was Man- 
sart’s second during all these years —the only other architect paid at that time 
except for membership in the Academy. 

The fever of building in 1684 required additional draughtsmen, who rap- 
idly multiplied after Louvois became Surintendant and Mansart Premier Archi- 
tecte in 1683. Mansart’s letter to Louvois, April 28, mentions his supplying 
designs at large scale for Boulle’s sconces and girandoles in the Cabinet du Bil- 
lard, a plan and drawing of the panelling for the apartment of the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, the profiles of the corniches of the Salle des Gardes and the two 
Antichambres and “les dessins en grand de la sculpture qui s’y doit faire,’ as 
well as “dessins en grand et profils pour les attiques et chambranles de cheminées” 
for these rooms and for the Cabinet des Termes and the Cabinet du Billard, with no 
less than three alternate designs for changing the doors in the Cabinet des Termes, 
and projects for the emplacement of the Bosquet des Sources — resulting in the 
famous Colonnade. For all this work Mansart disposed at Versailles at this 
moment not merely of the help of Dorbay as architect and of Cauchy as Des- 
sinateur, but of two new draughtsmen, Chupin and Motin.” 

Payments begin in 1685 to two more famous draughtsmen, Daviler and Las- 
surance (the latter described specifically as “dessinateur sous le Sr. Mansart”), 
whose employment must have dated respectively from October and September, 
16084" We are thus amply justified in identifying the general design for the 
Petite Galerie (Fig. 10), as from the hand of Lassurance, to whose manner of 
indication it conforms in all respects.*? We believe that, although not yet for- 


82. Comptes, I, 1109. 


83. For evidence of his technique we have the copy of his manuscript Cours d’Architecture, with illustra- 
tions, made by JEAN PINARD after 1742; Cabinet des Estampes, Ha 23 and 23a. 

84. O* 1768 and Ot 1783. 

85. Comptes, II, 485 and II, 492. 

86. Comptes, II, 720, 722. 

87. Cf. his drawings for Trianon, 1687-1699, and for the Ménagerie, 1698, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 
VI pér., XIX, pp. 88-110 and XVI, pp. 245-256. 
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mally appointed, he may also be 
credited with the drawings for the 
Cabinet du Billard earlier in this 
year, since it is identical in style with 
the first interiors at Trianon, which 
he drew in 1687. It was by such un- 
paid assistance, before his appoint- 
ment, that Pierre Lepautre later in- 
gratiated himself with Mansart and 
thus earned a salaried post. The 
projects for the Salon Ovale were 
drawn by Lassurance at the period 
when he was looked to for all draw- 
ings for the royal interiors. The 
project of early 1699 for remodeling 
the Cabinet du Conseil may be also 
from the hand of Lassurance, who 
was henceforth mainly concerned 
with other tasks. The drawing of the ea Ce el den by 
Chambre du Rot at the same moment Pierre Lepautre, 1701.— Archives Nationales, Paris. 
seems to have been entrusted to some other draughtsman whose handwriting and 
technique we cannot identify, as is the case also with the study of the same year 
for major changes there. 

The author of drawings of mid-1699 for the apartment of the Duc de 
Bourgogne, with their halting imitation of the first work of Lepautre at Marly, 
are from another unidentified hand.” 

The projects of 1701 for the Chambre du Roi are from the hand of Pierre 
Lepautre,” the creator of the new style of the last period of the reign, as are 
those for the remodelings of the Oeïl-de-Boeuf and of the Cabinet du Conseil. 

Thus was created the setting of the intimate life of the Grand Monarque, 
evolved through many stages of increasing extent and magnificence. 

We see that the five rooms of the original apartment to the west of the Cour 
de Marbre originally formed a coherent whole, all having relatively low main 
cornices and high simple vaults. The two end rooms and the central salon had 
attics above the cornices, the central one rising above all the others. The rooms, 
in general, were not yet panelled. In the Chambre du Roi there was panelling 
only on the wall with the chimney-piece; other walls here and in other rooms were 


88. Cf. The Creation of the Style Louis XV, cited above. 
89. Cf. KimBaALL's article on Trianon cited above. 
go. The Creation of the Style Louis XV, loc. cit. 
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covered with brocade or with tapestry down to 1684. 

The work of 1684-85 gave the suite its monumental and permanent approach 
by the Salle des Gardes and Première Antichambre, recalling the sonorities of the 
Grand Appartement. The Antichambre des Bassans set the note for the follow- 
ing rooms, now panelled or, in two instances, lined with mirrors, and all richly 
gilt. The elaboration of the Cabinets Intérieurs, with their precious collections, 
gave an idea of regal luxury which deeply impressed every beholder. 

The changes of 1701 gave first, by a brilliant rearrangement of plan, the most 
perfect alignment of functions with the general disposition and exterior expres- 
sion of the palace, and secondly, by an inspired creative impulse, the basis of a 
new decorative style for the coming generation. 

In art as in government the Appartement du Roi at Versailles was thus a 
center and focus of the energies of the kingdom in the moments of its greatest 
glory. 

FISKE KIMBALL and ALFRED MARIE. 


FIG. 1. — Goya. — Portrait of Don Manuel Osorio. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Detail). Courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


GOYA 


AND HIS HANDWRITING 


TE 


EFORE turning to the various kinds of lettering which appear 
on Goya’s paintings, it seems advisable, at this point, to take stock of what has thus 
far been discussed in this paper.” Summing up, we have established the following 
main divisions: 

One type of the great artist’s handwriting is known from documents, letters and 
other communications. Then we have the handwriting on drawings or sketches, 
and that on prints. 


1. See the first part of this article in the September 1945 issue of the “Gazette,” pp. 181-192. 
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Among the specimens of Goya’s handwriting on prints, there are the examples 
provided on trial proofs or — in somewhat isolated instances — on such plates as 
the Caprichos plate entitled “E/ sueño de la razon produce monstruos.” To what 
extent Goya might have used a fine brush and not a pen in writing commentaries 
or captions on specimens of the two last mentioned categories, remains a problem 
still awaiting examination. 

As to his modes of writing — or lettering — we have been able to distinguish 
chiefly two: his current, every-day writing, and a more formal and decorative kind 
of script. In a more thorough study, our main divisions would have to be split into 
parallel chronological subdivisions, and these subdivisions would have to be further 
divided from the standpoint of formal aspect as well as of medium. Attention should 
also be given to the circumstances under which the various modes of writing in each 
category were produced. 

In proceeding with 
the study of the lettering 
of signatures and inscrip- 
tions on Goya’s canvases, 
the same directives would 
have to be followed. The 
study of the different cate- 
gories of Goya’s hand- 
writing may establish a 
further, and a not unim- 
portant, division, namely 
one covering the writing 
— or lettering — not in 
Goya’s hand, including 
fraudulent specimens. 

One of the main dis- 
tinctions between Goya’s 


FIG. 2. ia ae ees a! ae Jose SC 1804, as inscribed by Goya. hand riting as appearing 
um Oo rt, New York. On loan. — (Detail with inscription). = 
on prints, and his hand- 


writing provided by the study of canvases, lies in the use, in the latter case, of brush 
or palette knife — that is, in the use of medium. 

In our present discussion of Goya’s canvases, we shall refrain from discussing 
specimens of lettering which do not stand by themselves but are rendered as a part 
of the object to which they belong. In the portraits of Count Floridablanca or of 
Muñarriz, for instance, the letters of the titles of books are shown, and in the former, 
lettering appears also on the map of the Canal de Aragon, on the right. These, to 
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which more instances could 
be added, are as integral ele- 
ments of a model reproduced 
by the artist, as would be the 
musical script on the Portrait 
of the Duchess of Abrantes, 
1816, or of Goya’s grandson 
Mariano. 

An intermediary link be- 
tween such examples and in- 
scriptions proper, is offered 
in a detail of the Portrait of 
Don Manuel Osorio (Fig. 
1), where a visiting card with 
the artist’s name and a palette, 
casually introduced into the 
composition, is held in the 
beak of a bird at the left. Un- 
der a division of isolated in- 
scriptions would fall such 
examples as, for instance, 
those on the lower exergue of 
the oval Portrait of Don 
Martin Zapater, 1797, on the 
separate and lower margin 
of the Portrait of Don Ber- 
Bard Onlytarie. 1707 Of 11.4 Lee En 
similar place, the lines on the  Hipane Society of America, New York. Courtesy of te Hispanic ver 
painting where Goya ex- poe 
presses his gratitude to his physician, Doctor Arrieta, dated 1820. 

Another mode of inscribing his paintings is followed by Goya in placing simply 
the inscription near the margin as, for instance, in the Portrait of Da. Josefa Castilla 
de Garcini, 1804 (Fig. 2). In this particular case we note that the inscription tends 
to be more a rendering in Goya’s handwriting, in contrast to the formal cursive 
lettering on the former portraits. The impersonal and perfect epigraphic lettering 
in majuscules as, for instance, on the lower margin of the Don Manuel Osorio 
portrait, sometimes found in Goya’s paintings, does not enter into the scope of the 
present discussion, but attention may be called to Goya’s introducing lettering by 
way of an inscribed paper. The Portrait of Don Sebastian Martinez, solicitor and 
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art collector of Cadiz, 1792, at the Metropolitan Museum, is of especial interest in 
this connection. Though broader and more formal, the lettering somehow recalls 
Goya’s script on the earlier discussed plates of the Caprichos at the same Museum.” 
It is, however, only one mode of Goya’s lettering used in this kind of device. 

The question again arises as to how many of the writings on Goya’s paintings 
were executed by him or by assistants. While acknowledging this problem, I am, 
however, inclined to believe that a great number of these writings were done by 
Goya himself. Two paintings by him in the Hispanic Society of America lend 
support to this belief. They are the Portrait of Don Manuel Lapeña Marqués de 
Bondad Real and the famous Portrait of the 13th Duchess of Alba (Fig. 3). 

In both instances the figures are shown standing on sandy terrain, and it is on 
the sand that Goya’s signatures appear. The pigment employed in these signatures 
does not contrast in color with the surrounding areas. On the contrary, Goya con- 
tinued in a color tonality which is in harmony with the coloration of the sand. The 
inscriptions, furthermore, appear in sunk relief or intaglio, and, especially in the 
Portrait of the Duchess of Alba, 
we get the impression that it was 
actually written in the sand. 
These signatures, casually intro- 
duced — not as if they were an 
afterthought — form an inte- 
gral part ofthe composition. In 
the portrait of the Duchess, the 
inscription is as much a feature 
of the whole as are the trees of 
the landscape, or the clouds in 
the sky. 

This inscription (Fig. 4) 
which reads “Goya’’* is, how- 
ever, not the only specimen of 
Society of Acerca How York (Beall ted Hae) ates ops Hite mt ae ME die Gex. 

Society of America. canvas. With her right hand the 
Duchess points to the signatures in the sand below. On the ring adorning the index 


2. All these works are listed and most of them reproduced: in A. L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, London & 
Toronto, 1924. The Portraits of Count Floridablanca and that of Muñarriz are repr. in: Dr. Lopez REY’s article in the 
September 1945 issue of the “Gazette,” p. 129. Repr. of the Portraits of D. Sebastian Martinez Mariano Goya and 
the Duchess of Abrantes in: SANCHEZ CANTON, Goya, pls. 22, 51, 62. See also: A. H. Mayor, Old Calling Cards, 
“Bulletin of the Met. Museum of Art,” Oct. 1943, P. 93 ff. 

3. E. pu GUE Trapirr, Catalogue of Paintings (16th, 17th and 18th Centuries) in the Coll. of the Hisp. Soc. of 
Amer., New York, 1929, pp. 243-245, pl. VIII, figs. The Marqués de Bondad Real is seen pointing with his cane to the 
bold inscription, below which was inscribed (on two lines) : rst line: D. Manuel Lapeña Pjor Goya; 2d line: Avo 1700. 

4. Id., pp. 249-250, pl. LX, fig. p. 250. The date 7797 appears on the canvas, in the lower left corner. 
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finger appears the signature “Goya” in 
scriptura erecta, and on a ring of the 
middle finger, in the same style, appears 
the name “Alba” (Fig. 5).° 


Making allowance for the difference 
in angle as well as for a more careful 
execution, the type of lettering here is 
reminiscent of Goya’s handwriting as we 
find it in his letters, and perhaps still 
more, in the captions of a number of his 
etchings and drawings. This lettering on 
the rings is in sharp contrast to that on 
the ground. The cursive lettering of 
“Goya,” bold and con ayre, is of a formal 
calligraphic type. Thus, we may observe 
two types of writing on the same canvas. 

There is, furthermore, a special fea- 
ture about the formal calligraphic signa- 

ture below, about which D. Aureliano de 
Hispanic Society of America, New. York (Detail, see Fig. 3). Beruete y Moret has expressed himself as 
Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America. 
follows: “She points to the name with 
her right hand as though indicating that the signature is at her feet, and without a 
doubt it was placed there for her, because the writing is inverted, that is to say, placed 
so that the person represented can read it directly.” 

May I venture to present here a theory, harbored for some time. As observed 
by Sr. Beruete, the signature on this painting is inverted, which is in contrast to the 
signature on the Portrait of Bondad Real, or on that of the Duchess in the collection 
of the Duke of Alba at Madrid.’ In both instances the signatures are presented in 
the usual way, facing the onlooker. In the portrait of the Duchess in the Hispanic 
Society the name “Goya,” as observed, appears twice: above, on the ring of the 
middle finger, and, below, in the sand. We may regard the signature on the ring 
as the artist’s proper signature, especially, since we recall the identical mode of 
signing his name which Goya used on the Portrait of Da. Narcissa Barañana de 
Goicochea, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Goya affixed his signature there on 
the ring of the sitter’s small finger, imitating pearls on blue enamel.’ The signature 


5. See: H. B. WEHLE, A Catalogue of Italian, Spanish and Byzantine Paintings, New York, 1940, p. 248, Nos. 29, 
100, 180. 

6. TRAPIER, Op. Cit., p. 242, 255(2). 

7. Museo del Prado. Catalogo Ilustrado de la Exposicion de Pinturas de Goya ..., Madrid 1928 (according 
to Sr. E. TorMo's foreword, the catalogue is the work of D. ENRIQUE LAFUENTE), no. 33, p. 36, pl. XX VI. 
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on the ring is the painter’s signature. The one in the sand, more than a signature, 
might personify Goya himself. Recalling the romantic association with which the 
names of Goya and the Duchess are linked, we may go still further and entertain the 
thought that Goya wished to signify that he has put himself at the feet of the Duchess 
and is looking up to her. 

Although such an iconographical interpretation of the scene may lend support 
to the theory that this particular inscription was introduced by Goya to symbolize 
an aspect, or an episode, of his relationship with the Duchess, and was, therefore, 
done by him, we must, however, search for more conclusive proof in the painting 
itself. As said before, the inscription is an integral part of the composition. It is 
naturalistically rendered, namely not as a signature, but as sand, with a signature 
written in. The naturalistic element is heightened by the fact that the whole portion 
— perhaps even stronger in the Portrait of Bondad Real — reflects sunlight in con- 
trast to the shadows cast by the figures of these personages. These portions, impor- 
tant as they are, would hardly have been left to an assistant to execute. Indeed we 
see here the master’s hand. If we consider, too, that the signatures, in linear and 
spatial perspective are masterly placed in their relation to the whole, it seems per- 
missible to conclude that these parts of the paintings were conceived as well as 
executed by Goya. If these conclusions should be accepted, we would have proof 
that, at least in these instances, Goya, whom we know from his letters as a somewhat 
average penman, was capable of writing in another medium, namely with his brush, 
in the manner of good calligraphy at the level of the standards of his time.* 

After this excursus in which we dealt with Goya’s writing, or HOW he wrote, 
we shall turn, in our next article, to the contents of the letter published in the first 


part of this article, and learn WHAT he wrote. 
HERBERT WEISSBERGER. 


8. An example of lettering on one of his paintings, and not done by Goya, can be found in the allegory of 
the City of Madrid, 1809, on which the inscription “La Constitucion” was changed to “Dos de Mayo.” See: Cu. POORE, 
Goya, New York - London 1938, pp. 195-98, based upon the statements made by Sr. BERUETE. 


FIG. 1.— GRANT WOOD. — Parson Weems’ Fable, 1940. — J. P. Marquand Collection. Courtesy Associated American Artists, Inc. 


THE COMPOSITE SCENE IN 
PRIMITIVE PAINTING 


THROUGHOUT the complex history of art one finds, in dif- 
ferent times and places, cycles of development from an early archaic to a mature 
illusionistic style of painting. For each of the great art periods there is a “primi- 
tive” phase, and while in the last century this stage was considered of merely 
archeological significance, the XX Century has taken an intense interest in the 
esthetics of primitive style. Older generations of connoisseurs revered the Venus 
de Milo, Gothic cathedrals, Raphael, and Gilbert Stuart. This generation dis- 
covered the special quality of archaic Greek sculpture, Romanesque architecture, 


FIG. 2.— Egyptian art. — Agricultural Scene. Fresco from the Tomb of Mena. — Cairo Museum. 


Italian quattrocento painting, aboriginal art, and American primitives; while a 
major trend in contemporary painting has been to cultivate primitivism, rather 
than realism, as a basis of style. 

The fundamental characteristic of all primitive or primitivistic style is its 
ignorance or avoidance of optical illusionism. The primitive painter’s compo- 
sitions are always abstractly conceived, and are primarily based upon his.own 
experiences. The specific subject-matter, for a portrait or a scene, is no more than 
a point of departure. The primitive painter records an abstraction of reality, 
rather than a realistic slice of life. He does not attempt to fix in paint the 
casual, shifting appearances of reality, and so is free to organize and stabilize his 
composition from the point of view of design. The unifying agent in primitive 
painting always lies in the realm of design rather than fact. 

Thus a formal color scheme and linear and tonal composition are the bind- 
ing agents of a primitive painting, while consistent perspective and an envelop- 
ing atmosphere give natural coherence to the illusionistic scene. As discussed in 
my book American Primitive Painting,’ the omission of aerial perspective largely 
accounts for the much remarked clarity of primitive scenes, while emphatic 


1. Oxford University Press, 1942. 
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design in place of our familiar academic perspective largely explains their 
typically unconventional compositions. 

Before studying the particular examples under discussion in this article, 
it is worth reiterating one fundamental fact about the primitive approach: that 
the primitive painter never attempts to recreate any specific moment of visible 
reality, but instead selects and combines as he chooses to construct his composi- 
tion. This composing of a scene, in which the painter approaches his subject- 
matter in creative rather than imitative capacity, is the basis of primitive style. 
All primitive paintings — whether or not they are, technically speaking, compos- 
ite scenes like those reproduced here — are composed of a number of separately 
remembered units which are added up and reconstructed to make up the whole. 

This explains a seemingly contradictory but essentially consistent phenome- 
non: that in primitive painting one finds some scenes in which there is much 
more action and detail 
than would be possible in 
real life; others in which 
everything is drastically 
simplified. In both, the 
artist selected and com- 
bined from, rather than 
mirrored, nature; and 
whether he chose to in- 
clude more or less than 
would have been possible 
in any one scene, is be- 
side the point. 

The significant fact 
is that both oppose the 
one possibility that was 
outside the pale of the 
primitive painter—a 
representation of normal, 
visible reality. 

he composite 
scene” here illustrated in 
several forms might be 
taken as a symbol of the 
aici ceap proach, -iIt 


clearly exemplifies the : 
the non-illusionistic atti- FIG. 3. — VI Century B.C. — Black-figured Hydria with the Birth of Athena. — British 


Museum, London, 


————— 
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tude of the naïve or deliberately primitive painter. Taking this type of scene as 
an abbreviated cross-section series of examples, we may trace and perhaps define 
in terms of essentials a common denominator of primitive style, from Egyptian 
wall painting through the art of Grant Wood in America. 

In the Egyptian fresco from the tomb of Mena (Fig. 2) the artist had added 
up the chief elements of his agricultural scene through three horizontal strips 
of action. Within each strip there are major and minor scenes arranged in ar- 
bitrarily segregated layers upon the flat picture space. The subordinate figures 
are simply executed in smaller scale. 

The two-dimensional character of this mural scarcely needs comment. The 
literal telling of a story in linear and tonal pattern was clearly the prime inter- 
est of the artist, rather than the building up of plastic form in space to recreate 
a living scene. The consistent profiling of the figures is characteristic of archaic 
style, for the artist recorded objects as he visualized them, in their simplest and 
most typical form, in his mind’s eye rather than as he observed them, complex 
and in the round, with his eyes. 

To point up the difference between the optical and the abstract approach in 
ancient Egypt, one might contrast with our wall painting one of the highly 
illusionistic grave portraits from Fayum. 

A similar comparison could be drawn between the early Pompeiian fres- 
coes, which are entirely illusionistic, and an archaic black-figured hydria painted 
in Greece in the VI Century B.C. (Fig. 3). In the latter we see how close primi- 
tive figure painting draws to pure design, and how very different it is from the 
impressionistic illusionism of the Pompeiian figures. On the archaic vase the 
patterned strips at top and bottom and the vertical bands of leaf design seem 
scarcely less of a decorative pattern than do the rows of standing figures and 
horsemen. The central figures, portraying the birth of Athena, are reduced to 
decorative units in a scene where the action is rigorously subordinated to the 
design of the whole. 

The Italian quattrocento, as represented here (Figs. 4 and 5), was the great 
archaic period, the magnificent youth, of the Renaissance. The high Renaissance 
of the XVI Century and the Baroque of the XVII evolved a mature illusionism, 
and by then the artistic vision had so altered that composite scenes such as those 
illustrated were no longer possible. 

The non-realistic visionary themes and the stylized designs of Sassetta and 
Giovanni di Paolo were characteristic of a typically primitive and consistently 
non-illusionistic approach to painting. The gold-leaf tooling which we see in 
the Sassetta panel, like the composite scene, is symbolic of this attitude, and would 
have been a flagrant anachronism in any illusionistic painting. In the Meeting 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul we see St. Anthony, represented in three different 
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FIG, 4, — SASSETTA. — The Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul, tempera on panel. — Kress Collection, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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scenes in one picture 
area, with the winding 
path establishing a uni- 
fying rhythm for the 
three-part story and de- 
sign. In Giovanni di 
Paolo’s portrayal of St. 
John Entering the Wil- 
derness the artist has rep- 
resented the saint twice — 
once leaving the city gate, 
and then crossing a pass 
to a rocky summit. 

As John Pope-Hen- 
nessy pointed out in his 
book on Giovanni di 
Paolo” the painter re- 
versed his perspective in 
order to concentrate at- 
tention on the second 
episode, so that though 
one looks at the landscape 
from the front, the real 
foreground is the band 
of rocks in the middle of 
the panel. Such daring 
distortion was within the 
prerogative of the primi- 
tive painter, though never 
of the illusionist. This is 
one of the reasons for the 
appeal primitive art has 
for the modern painter, 
who deliberately ab- 
stracts, simplifies and dis- 
torts reality in order to 
achieve a personal mood 
ae and a creative design. 

À Barer YANN, DI PAOLO. — St. John the Baptist ae 
gt ess, ‘tempera’ on. panel. The aboriginal pen 


Ryerson Collection, Art Institute, Chicago. 
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2. Chatto & Windus, 1937. 
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drawing from Australia (Fig. 6) is a striking example of the manner in which 
a dual subject is unified through the medium of design. The two scenes of the 
Australians pursuing Chinese, and the emu hunt, are perfectly coordinated by 
the balancing of the two Chinese in the upper left with the two Australians in the 
lower right, while the groups of emus and Australians counter-balance the other 
corners. The central trees act as a focal core for the design and a pivot for the dual 
scene. This little drawing exemplifies the instinctive feeling for the lucid balance 
of design which distinguishes the work of the true primitive. 


FIG. 6.— Australian art. — Australians pursuing Chinese; an Emu Hunt, aboriginal pen drawing. — National Museum, 
Victoria. Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


The folk-art of XIX Century America corresponds to the typical archaic 
styles which we have discussed. The folk-painters represent the first major native 
tradition in American art; for the earlier XVII and XVIII Century portraitists, 
with a few provincial exceptions, based their style on sophisticated English ex- 
amples, while the academic XIX Century landscape and genre painters looked to 
full-blown Continental styles. It was the XIX Century folk-artists, and not the 
earliest portrait painters, who were the true American primitives. 

The Peaceable Kingdom by Edward Hicks (Fig. 7) is a typical example of 
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American folk-art at its best, and of the composite scene we are here discussing. 
The Biblical peaceable kingdom on the right and the American version of a peace- 
able kingdom — Penn’s Treaty with the Indians — occupy the same picture space, 
and are functionally divided by the ledges of rock which form structural plat- 
forms for the two groups. The non-illusionistic approach of the painter is im- 
mediately apparent in the treatment of subject-matter, and his stylized drawing 
(the lion’s nose would do credit to Picasso) is entirely consistent with this painter’s 
attitude toward his art. 

In the XX Century we see the development of a new type of primitivism 
— deliberate abstraction based on various types of primitive art. Picasso and 
Modigliani, for instance, adapted the designs of African sculpture, while in 
America, Grant Wood, Horace Pippin, Lucille Corcos, and a number of other 
talented painters looked to Rousseau and the American folk-painters for much 
of their inspiration. The two paintings by Grant Wood and Lucille Corcos (Figs. 


FIG. 7, — EDWARD HICKs. — Peaceable Kingdom, about 1825. — The Author’s Collection. 
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1 and 8) are good examples of the composite scene in American XX Century 
painting. Both are deliberately primitive — primitivistic — in approach and in 
technique. 

In Parson Weems’ Fable we see the parson as a narrator pointing to the two- 
part story of George Washington and the cherry tree. The highly stylized execu- 
tion of the painting is exactly in key with the formal manner of its representation. 
The three units of the composition are cleverly unified through the consistently 
stylized texture of the surfaces, and through decorative details of design such as 
the ball-motif repeated in distant round trees, fringe of cherries on Washington’s 
tree, and ball-fringe on the foreground curtain. The staccato spherical accents — 
cherries, buttons, trees — overlay the large linear rhythms which the gestures estab- 
lish between the three scenes, in a complex and entirely deliberate point and 
counterpoint of design. The negro’s ladder in the distance and the parson’s index 
finger focus on George and his father, whose double gesture toward the hatchet 
swings our attention back to the parson’s hand, and the large loop of the curtain 
amplifies and stabilizes the rhythmic connection between the figures. 

In Lucille Corcos À Nice Time in the Hospital a wall has been obliterated to 
allow us to see simultaneously the new mother in her cubicle of a room, and the 
corridor outside where proud relatives peer into the nursery at the baby. Just one 
door jamb has been retained to form a connective structure between the two 
scenes. This is a highly complex juggling with space, possible only to a sophis- 
ticated “modern primitive,” and yet fundamentally related to the simple distortion 
of perspective in Giovanni di Paolo’s panel. 

The composite scenes here reproduced vary infinitely, but the common de- 
nominator of primitive style is constant. This common denominator is the formal, 
non-illusionistic approach, with consistent emphasis on abstract design which — 
rather than optically visualized elements — coordinates and binds the composition. 
This abstract rather than illusionistic approach to art is the keynote of all primitive 
and primitivistic painting. 

The academic painter trained himself to imitate the visible appearance of 
things, and through his training achieved a high degree of technical skill in 
painting. The primitive painter, quite untrained according to academic precepts, 
never achieved this technical proficiency; but his relative lack of training made 
way for a compensating freedom of expression. Because he did not attempt to 
create an illusion of reality, he was free to focus his attention on pure design and 
to develop his designs on a personal basis. This accounts for the creative vitality 
of the best primitive painting which must be balanced, for critical appraisal, 
against the technical mastery of great academic art. The modern primitivists, 
making a clear choice, deliberately rejected academic illusionism in order to 
achieve the free, personal expression of the primitives. 


FIG. 8.— LUCILLE CORCOS. — A Nice Time in the Hospital, tempera, 1938. — The Artist’s Collection. 


It seems pertinent to point out that, in America, the history of art was not, like 
that of ancient Greece or Renaissance Italy, a direct evolution from a primitive 
to an illusionistic style. There are two parallel currents which can be traced from 
the XVII through the XX Centuries in America; one, an accomplished academic 
tradition, evolved from English and Continental sources, of which Gilbert Stuart 
was the great early exponent; the other, a homespun tradition, developed from 
native roots, represented by such painters as Ralph Earl, Edward Hicks and 
Grant Wood. The first has been the focus of every history of American art to 
date. The second, the pioneer native tradition in American art, with its robust, 
underivative, unacademic style, has been relatively slighted; though more con- 
temporary painting is developing in this than in the academic direction. 

It seems valid to suggest that a critical definition and revaluation of this 
native tradition would be timely today, when the entire world is looking with 
fresh interest at American backgrounds and current American trends. 


JEAN LIPMAN. 
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